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The Attacking Stage 


" Pipwennagy Untion’s steady growth will, within a few 
weeks, take the membership figure well past the 
90,000 mark. 

A great many of these memberships serve whole 
families. To judge from letters we receive, most CU 
members let friends read and use their copies of the 
Reports. And a great many copies go to classes, groups, 
clubs, and public and school libraries. 

All in all, for every person reached directly by CU 
there are probably four or five others reached indi- 
rectly. Upwards of a quarter of a million people, it 
would seem, see each issue of the Reports. 

We find considerable significance in the fact that 
CU has enlisted the attention of so many people in 
only a little over a year and a half. 

A certain percentage of them undoubtedly react to 
the idea of a consumers’ organization with simple curi- 
sity or with distrust. But the great majority plainly 
turn to CU for definite guidance in definite problems 
affecting them as consumers. 

They would not do so—they would not need to do 
so—if there were adequate safeguards of their rights 
as consumers. 

And the first significance of the impressive size and 
rapid growth of CU’s readership, as it seems to us, lies 
in the implied reflection on the extreme inadequacy of 
these safeguards. 

Business and advertising interests find quite a dif- 
ferent significance in CU’s growth. 

They view it as a threat—to the profitable irresponsi- 
bility that has come to characterize their conduct. 

They deplore it as an evil omen—of unwanted 
activity on the part of “the dumb consumer.” 

They fear CU for its organized strength; and, fearing 
it, they attack it. 

The attacking stage has now been reached. The 
tolerant amusement with which business favored CU 
2 year ago has passed. The convention speeches 
about “crackpot consumers” are made no more. 

Like a machine politician watching the first stirrings 
of a citizens’ movement that his own laxity has brought 








forth, business watched the start of CU with contempt for 
its naiveté. 

Like the politician, business is now seeking to under- 
mine what it cannot laugh off and cannot put down. 

As nearly as we can figure it out, the attacks on us 
are scheduled to follow along three main lines. 

One is that CU and its members are “reds,” 
on tearing down the government. 

Another is that CU is a racket, presumably fattening 
off of bribes and hush money. 

The third is that CU’s technical work is incompetent, 
or even that CU does no technical work. 

Charges of this sort have. of course, been raised 
against CU from the start. We are specifically calling 
them to our members’ attention because signs are that 
the attacking is now to be put on a planned basis. 

The Proprietary Association (patent medicines) is 
reported to be contemplating a public relations campaign 
in which we understand CU will figure prominently 
as a generally mean and ill-disposed organization. 

The Crowell Publishing Company (Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier's, American, and Country Home) 
has recently organized a consumers division, whose 
high mission will be to help “American industry . . . 
tell a truly great story of what it is doing to provide 
constantly better products and services” (we quote from 
a prospectus drawn up by the Crowell Company). 

This work, we learn, will involve “steps to combat” 
the “destructive elements” of the consumer movement, 
by which are meant CU and other consumer groups. 

Scribner's magazine has made its contribution with a 
diatribe against Arthur Kallet, director of CU: and 
has gone out after its reward by sending publicity on 
the article to drug and patent medicine trade papers, 
in the apparent hope that drug advertisers will think 
favorably of Scribner’s. 

And so it goes. CU’s members may expect a good 
deal of this sort of thing in the months to come. 

For having joined together in a strong organization 
to protect themselves from the abuses of business, they 
have earned the enmity of business. It is a familiar 
pattern: no one fights reform so bitterly as the one who 
stands most in need of it. 
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Top row: Motoshaver, Hanley 
Schick, 


en Electric Shavers 





Clipshave, Majestic, Miracle 


Champion. Bottom row: 
Remington. Packard. Macy’s Saybrooke, not shown, is very similar to the Champion. 


Velvet, 


They range in price from $7.50 to $17.50. The best of them will not give as 
close a shave as a good safety razor will. Of the ten, seven are “Not Acceptable” 


UST over a year ago (October, 1936) 

CU tested and reported on the 
three current brands of electric shav- 
ers. Since that time a long list of new 
makes has come on the market, includ- 
ing some that have come and gone. 
New tests of ten brands, however, do 
not change but simply add to CU’s 
former findings. 

Satisfactory electric shavers are still 
expensive. The Schick at $15 is still 
the best buy. It still takes considerable 
time and practice to learn to use the 
shavers. The best of them still will not 
give as close a shave as can be ob- 
tained with a good safety razor. And 
many of them are so irritating to 
tender faces—at least when first tried 
—as to cause even the stout-hearted to 
quail at the thought of practicing with 
them for the two or three weeks sug- 
gested by the makers. 
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No radically new or different de- 
signs were found among the brands 
tested. Best results were obtained with 
those patterned most closely after the 
Schick; namely, Remington Rand and 
Velvet, both than 
Schick. 

Among the models, the 
Champion uses a driving mechanism 
like that in the Packard, but has a 
more poorly designed head. It did not 
shave well. Better success was had with 
the Hanley Clipshave, but its bad de- 
sign and construction discounted its 
shaving advantage. Several users liked 
the Miracle, but others reported both 
poor shaves and irritation with it. 


more expensive 


cheaper 


The lower-priced models are more 
or less like the Hanley Clipshave in 
basic design, but with some variation 
in the guards surrounding the moving 
blade and in the ease with which they 


can be taken apart for cleaning. None 
of them gave satisfactory results. 


rWVHE main item in the tests was a 
Pearefully charted comparison of 
the shavers in actual daily use by a 
number of individuals. There were 
users both with and without previous 
experience with electric shavers. New 
users were given careful instruction 
and supervision, and their findings at 
least indicate the relative difficulty and 
torture involved in learning to use the 
devices properly. 

Actually, there was remarkably close 
both experienced 


agreement among 


and inexperienced users. On_ the 
Majestic, for example, opinion was 
practically unanimous: no marked ir- 
ritation, but practically no shave 
either. Shaves with the Packard varied 
from fair to poor, but almost all com- 
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ADVERTISING SAYS SO: 


The shaver’s the thing 


plained of serious after-irritation of the 
skin. Schick, on the other hand, shaved 
most users fairly well and caused little 
or no irritation. 

Since all the instruction booklets fea- 
tured pictures of ladies in negligee 
achieving dainty legs and under-arms, 
feminine opinions of the various shav- 
ers were also secured. All but the 
Packard were found reasonably satis- 
factory. Schick, 
Viracle enjoyed high favor. 


Votoshaver. and 


EMEMBER before buying any shaver 
R that you will need a convenient 
electric outlet within four or five feet 
of your shaving mirror. All of the 
shavers operated on both ac and de, 
and most of them were advertised in 
special models available for voltages 
other than the usual 110-120. 

Electric persistently 
noisy to use, which may annoy some. 


shavers are 


And all of those tested produced very 
bad radio interference, a possible ob- 
jection in some households. 
Salespersons for some brands stated 
that individuals with extremely coarse 
beards, who find a regular model un- 
satisfactory on that account, can 
secure with 
coarser guard combs. No mention of 


special shaving heads 
this was made in instruction books, but 
if some brands are instituting the prac- 


tice, others are likely to follow. 
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YHE ratings below are based not 
‘T only on shaving ability and on ir- 
ritation, but also on ease of cleaning, 
durability of design, and carefulness 
of construction, as determined by en- 
gineering examination. 


Best Buy 
Schick (Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.). $15. Shaved satis- 
factorily with little irritation (but 
see second paragraph of introduc- 
tion). Fairly easy to learn to use. 
Liked by users. De luxe 
model ($16.50) has white case and 
is kept in box instead of leather 


pouch. Well made. 


female 


Also Acceptable 

Remington Rand (General Shaver 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn.; div. of 
Remington Rand, Inc.). $16. Similar 
to Schick in design and shaving sat- 
isfaction. 

Velvet (Nicholl, Inc., Los Angeles). 
$17.50. Similar to Schick, but has 
two cutting faces: one for close shav- 
ing, the other for lighter shaving, as 
for feminine use. 


Not Acceptable 

Miracle (Miracle Dry Shaver Corp.. 
Chicago). $10. Moving blade not 
completely enclosed as in models 
above, but adequately guarded. 
Opinion varied as to closeness of 
shave and amount of irritation. 
Liked by female users. Motor has 
armature and carbon brushes, which 
may be less durable than contact 
points used in other brands. Con- 
struction and workmanship only 
fair. 

Hanley Clipshave (Clipshave, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y.). $10. Shaved 
fairly well, with varying irritation. 





CONSUMER QUIZ 


O FURTHER the work of the many 

teachers and group leaders who 
use the Reports in classes and study 
circles, CU has brought out a new 
publication—Consumer Quiz. 

It is a compact, printed pamphlet, 
summarizing in question and answer 
form each month’s Reports. In addi- 
tion, it suggests independent projects 
for study. The November Quiz out- 
lines one project on the grading and 
labeling of canned goods, and an- 
other on food and drug legislation 
from the standpoint of laxative adver- 
tising. 

Sample copies of the Quiz will be 
sent on request. 


























ADVERTISING SAYS SO: 
The blade’s the thing 


Not durable in design or construc- 
tion. Cord shorter than on other 
brands—when plugged into base- 
board outlet, it tended to cramp the 
freedom of motion of tall shavers. 
Champion Cat. No.—6335 
(Sears Roebuck). $9.89 plus _post- 
age. Shave, poor to fair; varying ir- 
ritation. Mechanical 
satisfactory, but weak head design. 
Macy's Saybrooke (R. H. Macy & Co.., 
NYC). $9.94. Very similar to Cham- 
pion in design and construction; has 
slightly different but not particularly 
better device for securing blades in 
head. Users reported slightly closer 
shaves than with Champion but not 
so goed as with better shavers. 
Motoshaver (Motoshaver, Inc., Los 
Angeles). $12.50. Poor shave with 
varying irritation. Liked by female 
users. Comes with special tool for 


Sears’ 


construction 


cleaning. General construction fair. 
Packard Lektro-Shaver (Progress 
Corp., NYC). $15. Fair to poor 
shave with excessive irritation. Dur- 
ably constructed. Accessory attach- 
ments can be purchased for massag- 
ing the skin and scalp, and for 
polishing and filing the nails; and 
also a convenient repair kit. 
Majestic (Electric Razor Corp., Chi- 
cago). $7.50. Shaved very poorly. 
poor, 


workmanship sloppy. 


Design construction poor, 
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rPVHERE is, unfortunately, nothing CU 

_ do to help the poor fellow 
whose doting aunt buys him a purple 
tie with pink lilies on it. What CU 
can do, and here does, is to offer a 
few hints on the art of selecting a tie 
that will keep its shape and look as 
fresh after the fiftieth knot as after 
the first. 

All the available literature on the 
proper construction of a tie has been 
consulted, and many ties examined. 
No brand names or prices are listed. 
The following information gives only 
the points of construction and the type 
of fabric to look for in order to get a 
tie that will give good service and 
appearance. You might prepare for the 
tie-shopping expedition by getting out 
a few old ties and examining them with 
these points in mind. 


Construction 
we material should be cut on 


the bias. The best linings are all 
wool, cut on the bias, carefully shaped 
and placed so that they “fit” the tie. 
The label “Resilient Construction” on 
a tie may mean that the lining is all 
wool, wool and cotton, or all cotton. 
Machine stitching down the center 
inside seam not only makes the tie less 
resilient but makes it very likely that 
the lining will be crooked and cause 
the tie to “rope” and hang badly. 
Once these ties get out of shape, it is 
practically impossible to press them 
back into shape. Look instead for 
loose, small, even hand-stitches that al- 
low plenty of give in the center seam. 
Most of these ties are marked “hand 
sewn” or “tailored.” 


Cut and Finish 


F THE tie is to hang well, the tie 

fabric must be cut and finished on 
the true bias. A crooked center seam 
down the back of a tie may mean 
either that the tie was not cut straight 
in the first place or that it has been 
carelessly sewn. Either defect will tend 
to make it hang poorly. Hold the tie 
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How lo Buy a Tie 


A check-list on a popular Christmas pastime 


* 


at each end and stretch it lengthwise 

if it twists badly it has not been 
carefully cut and will give poor service. 

Notice how much extra material 
there is at the end of the tie. An extra 
fold or two of the tie material along 
with the wool lining will give the tie 
“body” and sufficient weight to hang 
well. Many cheap ties have only 


enough material to reach to the center 
of the back on the first folds. 

A crepe lining at the points of a 
tie is of no particular value. Often it 
merely covers up a poor cotton inter- 
lining. 

Notice the cross seam in the “neck” 

















BAD AND GOOD 


The top tie barely comes together at the 
back; the bottom tie has two extra folds. 
The top tie is carelessly sewn; the bottom 
tie is neatly sewn. The top tie has a ma 
chine-stitched center seam; the bottom tie 
is hand-stitched. The top tie costs little and 
is worth less. The bottom tie is a good buy. 





of the tie joining the two ends. If it 
runs in a long diagonal, the manu- 
facturer may have skimped on the ma- 
terial. See that the seam has been 
pressed flat so that there will be no 
bulkiness under the collar. 

Look for neat stitching at the ends 
of a tie, particularly at the points. 
While in itself this has little to do with 
wear, careless sewing here may indi- 
cate that other more important opera- 
tions (such as the cutting and placing 
of the lining) have also been carelessly 
performed. 


Fabric 
A TIGHTLY woven fabric will hold its 


shape better than a loosely woven 
one. (Barathea, macclesfield, rep, moga- 
dore, and foulard are some common 
durable weaves.) Beware of small de- 
signs made of long “floating” threads, 
especially in rayon ties. These floats 
will wear off at the knot before very 
long. 

Silk and wool have more natural 
elasticity than other fibers and hold 
their shape better than cotton or rayon. 

For those who do not wish to buy 
Japanese silk, but prefer the silk-type 
to the wool tie, it is possible to buy 
well made rayon ties that have good 
appearance and should give satisfac- 
tory service. Ask for rayons that have 
been specially processed against creas- 
ing, and have the salesman demonstrate 
by crushing the tie in his hand. Ray- 
ons can be made up in any of the silk 


weaves. 
Other Types 


hagas ties wear well and do not 
wrinkle. On the other hand they 
do not stay tied as well as a woven tie. 
since the knot is apt to slip. 

Expensive ties entirely lined with 
heavy silk, and the seven-fold tie, wear 
very well. The latter has no lining at 
all, but the outer fabric is folded under 
seven times. These ties may be even 
more resilient and keep better shape 
than the wool-lined ties. 


Tests of 45 brands of 


LIPSTICK 


show that none will stay on all day; 


that prices range from 5c a gram on up to 80c a gram; 


that the higher prices bring trickier cases but no better lipstick 


RENCH women, so the ads tell us, 

have found a way to make their 
make-up stay on all day. But even 
Angelus Rouge Incarnat, the adver- 
tised make-up of French women, is 
somehow unable to achieve this effect 
among the Americans. Most lipsticks 
contain bromo acid, a dye which has 
the property of staying on the lips 
long after the perfume and oils have 
worn away. Unfortunately, however, 
bromo acid is able to produce only 
one color, a violet-red tone. The origi- 
nal shade is the result of a mixture of 
several dyes, most of which wear off 
soon after application. 

On cloth, some lipstick colors may 
permanently. Marks 
made on cotton fabrics with some of 
the lipsticks tested were still clearly 
visible after an overnight soaking and 


remain almost 


six hours of boiling in a strong soap 
solution. We suggest that if you use 
any of these brands (noted in the rat- 
ings), you be very careful to remove 
lip make-up with cleansing tissue 
rather than with a towel and think 
twice before you let your lips touch 
your best napkins. 

When lipsticks were first made in- 
delible, the objection was raised that 
the bromo acid would tend to dry the 
lips. This tendency does exist. But it 
is not nearly so detrimental as the ef- 
fects of temperature, dryness, and 
wind. If anything, the oils present in 
lipstick tend to counteract these influ- 
ences. 

Bromo acid may, however, prove to 
be a source of irritation to persons 
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whose lips are sensitive to sunburn, 
since it appears to exert a definite 
photosensitizing effect. In addition, 
irritation may be produced by the 
chemical action of bromo acid with 
castor oil, frequently used as a solvent 
in lipstick containing this dye. If any 
sensitivity is noticed from the use of 
an indelible lipstick, it is advisable to 
change to one of the brands which 
does not contain bromo acid. 

Perfumes are probably a greater 
source of irritation than is bromo acid. 
But individuals vary so much in their 
sensitivity that it is not possible to give 
specific advice. 

The safest line to follow is to dis- 
continue the use of any cosmetic if the 
slightest irritation or itching appears 
after its application. Substitute an- 
other brand (cosmetics sold as “non- 
allergic” have attempted to eliminate 
ingredients to which people are known 
to be sensitive, although it is probably 
not possible to produce a cosmetic 
which is certainly non-allergic for all 
people). If the irritation does not then 
cease, it may be advisable to consult a 
dermatologist, who can make tests to 
determine the source of the trouble. 


pe E is by far the most variable 
factor in lipstick. From /rresistible 
at Se a gram (28 grams equal 1 
ounce), the prices range up through 
Elizabeth Arden, costing 80c per gram. 

In so far as the higher prices can be 
legitimately accounted for at all, they 
go for novelty containers. If you want 
the really tricky ones, you'll have to 


buy in the upper brackets. But per- 
fectly sound and convenient cases con- 
taining good lipstick are found at the 
lowest prices. 


According to Ruth de Forest Lamb’s 
“American Chamber of Horrors,” 
analysis of one brand, selling for 
$1.25, showed that the total cost of 
ingredients plus the container was 
7.3c. Of this, only 2.3c was for the lip- 
stick itself; the remainder was for the 
case. How the markup—1,600 per cent 

was portioned out, we can’t say. 


Ratings of the lipsticks are based 
largely on price. But another impor- 
tant factor is the softening range. Lip- 
sticks were considered not acceptable 
if they softened at the temperature of 
a warm summer day. 


Perfume is given no weight in the 
ratings. Even if the lipstick is applied 
heavily, only a faint trace of the per- 
fume remains after a few moments. So 
long as the perfume is not distinctly 
repulsive (and none of those tested 
was) there is no reason to give it more 
than passing consideration. 


Helena Rubinstein was the only 
brand which caused irritation in CU 
tests. About half the people who tried 
this brand complained either of an 
“astringent” effect, or a stinging sen- 
sation such as might be caused by ap- 
plying pepper to the lips. 

Color, as labeled, is indicated in 
quotes immediately after the price in 
the listings below. All lipsticks listed 
at 20c or less are available at Wool- 
worth’s and other 5-and-10-cent stores. 
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Best Buys 


Irresistible. 10c. “Medium.” Conve- 
nient swivel container. Cost per 


gram, 5Sc.* 
Flame Glo (small). 10c. Three tested: 
“Raspberry,” “Flame,” “Light.” 


Rather dry. Cost per gram, 6c. 

Park & Tilford. 10c. “Medium.” 
Greasy. Cost per gram, 6c. 

Rejuvia. 10c. “Titian.” Dry. Cost per 
gram, 7c. 

Cashmere Bouquet. 10c. “Medium.” 
Greasy. Cost per gram, 7c. 

Flame Glo (large). 20c. “Medium.” 
Convenient “automatic” container. 
Rather dry. Cost per gram, 8c. 

Embassy. 20c. “Medium.” Container 
well constructed. Dry. Cost per 
gram, 9c. 

Princess Pat. 10c. “Medium.” Con- 
tainer rather inconvenient. Dry. 
Cost per gram, 9c. 


Also Acceptable 


CD (Cooperative Distributors). 25c. 
“Medium.” Soft, greasy. Cost per 
gram, 12c. 

Outdoor Girl. 10c. “Boulevard.” Con- 
sistency medium. Cost per gram, 
13c. 

Savage. 20c. “Natural.” Rather dry; 
tended to streak on application. Cost 
per gram, l]4c. 





* One gram is equal to about 1/28 oz 





LUXITE SLIPS 


A REVISED report from the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union reveals that CU was 
in error in listing Luxite slips (see 
October Reports) as non-union. Lux- 
ite Silk Products Company is a union 
manufacturer. 











Woodbury. 10c. “Raspberry.” Con- 
tainer rather difficult to operate. 
Somewhat dry. Cost per gram, 15c. 

Cheramy. 10c. “Medium.” Contained 
no indelible dye. Dry. Cost per 
gram, 15c. 

Richard Hudnut (Marvelous). 55c. 
“Carmeen.” Dry. Cost per gram, 
l6c. 

Cutex. 10c. “Ruby.” 
gram, 19c. 

Pompeian. 50c. “Raspberry.” Greasy. 
Cost per gram, 20c. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 55c. “Medi- 
um.” Dry. Cost per gram, 24c. 

Evening in Paris. 55c. “Medium.” 
Permanently stained cotton fiber. 
Greasy. Cost per gram, 26c. 

Armand, 50c. Has been advertised as 
non-allergic. Greasy. Cost per gram, 
3le. 

Tangee. 10c. “Natural.” Container 
very small, without device for regu- 


Dry. Cost per 





THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM 


. and the three lipsticks grouped together at the front in the picture above 
prove the point very neatly. Irresistible, at the left, costs 10c. The tiny one in the 
middle is Tangee; it costs 10c, too. The one at the right, same size as Irresistible, 
is Elizabeth Arden’s; it costs $1.50 (excluding containers, that’s $22.40 an oz.). 
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lating stick length. Waxy. Changed 
color from light orange to violet-red 
on application. Cost per gram, 3lc. 

Tangee Theatrical. 10c. Container 
same as for Tangee Natural. Dry. 
Cost per gram, 32c. 

Max Factor. 50c. “Medium.” Con- 
sistency hard. Cost per gram, 32c. 
Seventeen. $1. “Raspberry.” Has been 
advertised as non-allergic. Very soft; 

greasy. Cost per gram, 33c. 

Elmo. 50c. “Natural.” Greasy. Cost 
per gram, 33c. 

Coty. 55c. “Medium.” 
per gram, 37c. 

Charles of the Ritz. $1. “Raspberry.” 
Consistency medium. Cost per gram, 
4Ac. 

Primrose House. $1. “Dark.” Perma- 
nently stained cotton fiber. Consist- 
ency medium. Cost per gram, 45c. 

Daggett & Ramsdell. $1. “Medium.” 
Consistency medium. Cost per gram, 
45c. 

Max Factor. $1. “Super Indelible Car- 
mine.” Dry. Cost per gram, 49c. 
Lentheric. $1. “Indelible Brune Sat- 
ine.” “Streamlined” container, some- 
what complicated to handle. Greasy. 

Cost per gram, 5lc. 

Barbara Gould. $1. “Medium.” 
Greasy. Permanently stained cotton 
fiber. Cost per gram, 53c. 

Houbigant. $1. “Ruby.” Bakelite con- 
tainer, rather bulky and stiff. Con- 
tained no indelible dye. Consistency 
medium. Cost per gram, 54¢c. 

Frances Denney. $1. “Medium.” 
Greasy. Cost per gram, 54c. 

Almay. $1.10. Has been advertised as 


Greasy. Cost 


non-allergic. Consistency medium. 
Cost per gram, 54. 
Yardley. $1.10. “Medium.” Consist- 


ency medium. Permanently stained 

cotton fiber. Cost per gram, 55c. 
Elizabeth Arden. $1.50. “Victoire.” 

Rather dry. Cost per gram, 80c. 


Not Acceptable 


The following had softening points 
which would tend to make them incon- 
venient on warm days: Varady of 
Vienna, Carioca, Lady Esther, Kiss- 
proof, Tattoo, Colonial Dames, An- 
gelus Rouge Incarnat, Dorothy Gray, 
Prince Matchabelli. 


The following was irritating to the 
lips of a large number of the people 
who used it: Helena Rubinstein. 





The 1938 Automobiles 


With prices up, comparative values must be examined more critically 


RIcES of 1938 automobiles an- 
ghee at the New York Automo- 
bile Show were roughly 10 per cent 
higher than those prevailing at the 
show last year. At the 
finance companies are urging dealers 


same time, 
to increase the required down pay- 
ment to 3314 per cent instead of 20 
per cent, and to spread the monthly 
payments maximum of 18 
months instead of 24. The man who 
buys a new car in 1938 will thus pay 
more for it and, if he buys “on time,” 
have larger payments to meet over a 
shorter period. 

With ownership made economically 
more difficult, the comparative value 
of the new cars should be examined 
more critically than ever. It is more 
important, for instance, to realize that 
bodies of higher-priced models are 
often no roomier than those on lower- 
priced lines; that engines above 85 
HP—the average of Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Plymouth—add more to operating 
expense than they do to usable power. 


over a 


7 manufacturers have made 
numerous minor changes for 
1938, avoiding the expense—and in- 
cidentally the “bugs”—of entirely new 
models. 

Average horsepower has again in- 
creased, though very slightly. Wheel- 
bases are longer. There are increases 
in weight, from a few pounds to over 
a hundred pounds on Ford De Luxe 
and Packard 6 and 8. 

A number of models have changes 
to improve their acceleration. Thirty- 
two chassis out of forty-eight have 
hypoid rear-axle gears. To maintain 
proper relationship of chassis and 
body, and to improve roadability, a 
crossbar stabilizer (bar pivoted to axle 
at one end and frame at the other) is 
used on Buick, Packard, Cadillac. 
Chrysler Imperial, and LaSalle. There 
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is a trend toward lightening the pres- 
sure required to operate the clutch 
pedal. 

Wide windshield corner posts, and 
curves (fillets) where the post and roof 
join, create blind areas which on most 
models are as bad as ever. Longer 
hoods also cut road visibility. Improve- 
ments have been made in cooling sys- 
tems, partly to correct overheating 
caused by the obstruction of grilles and 
too small hood louvres. Storage bat- 
teries under the hood are more com- 
mon, making it easier to put water in 
them and permitting a shorter starter 
cable, an aid in cold starting. 

Generators have been increased in 
particularly on the low- 
priced cars, to meet the drain of elec- 
All doorhinges are 
concealed on bodies. Seat 
width has been increased on Stude- 
baker, Graham, Packard, and Chevro- 
let; leg room increased on Hudson, 
Terraplane, Ford De Luxe, Lincoln 
Zephyr, Plymouth, and Dodge. 

The usual 


capacity, 


tric accessories. 
Graham 


meaningless changes 





PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


ry) HIs is a preliminary survey of the 

1938 automobiles. Those who wish 
to buy a new car before CU can pub- 
lish its complete ratings of the new 
models should study not only this 
article, but also CU’s complete list- 
ings of 1937 models, to which refer- 
ence is repeatedly made. Cars priced 
below $1,000 were rated in the March 
(1937) Reports and in the annual 
Buying Guide. Higher-priced cars were 
rated in April, too late for inclusion 
in the Buying Guide. 











have been made in front-end sheet 
metal and instrument design. More die- 
cast grilles are in use, usually divided 
into sections to lessen replacement 
cost. The trend toward “safety” in- 
teriors, minus projections and sharp 
edges, continues. Headlamps are back 
on the fenders, and slowly being ab- 
sorbed into them. Spare tires are fre- 
quently mounted vertically against the 
front wall of trunks, increasing lug- 
gage space. 


fu most significant 1938 trend is 
toward modification or elimina- 
tion of the conventional “wobble- 
stick” gearshift lever. Four different 
devices to this end were exhibited. 

The Bendix “Electric Hand” is be- 
ginning its fourth year as an extra on 
Hudson-Terraplane cars. Gears in this 
system are selected electrically and en- 
gaged by the pull of engine vacuum 
(always available when engine is run- 
ning and throttle closed). Gears may 
actually be shifted with the fingertips, 
very rapidly, and with pre-selection of 
the gear desired. A second vacuum cyl- 
inder can be installed to operate the 
clutch. 

Pontiac and Cadillac-LaSalle gears 
are still shifted by mechanical linkage, 
but through a lever located on the 
steering column just below the wheel 
and moving through an arc of about 8 
inches. The device is simple, and re- 
quires normal shifting effort. 

Graham, Studebaker, and Nash offer 
the Evans vacuum shifting device, in 
which a miniature gear lever, mounted 
at the center of the instrument panel 
and moving with a normal but very 
light motion, selects and shifts the 
gears by vacuum. 

Last, and most important, Oldsmo- 
bile 6 and 8 and Buick Series 40 cars 
may be had with a ‘semi-automatic 
transmission giving four forward 
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speeds, selected by a lever below the 
steering wheel and shifted automatical- 
ly. This is not a shifting aid applied 
to a standard transmission, but a new 
mechanism 
future 
trend. It will be more fully described 
in a later issue of the Reports. 

No 1938 car is to any great extent 


(and very complicated) 


which probably indicates a 


more economical to operate than it was 
in 1937: 


carburetors used on some lines have 


many models are less so. But 
been changed to increase economy 
slightly. Oil filters, where used, have 
been made more efficient. Economy 
units, reducing horsepower and ac- 
celerating ability to give much better 
mileage, will again be available in 
Plymouth and probably in Chevrolet. 

Overdrives will more than pay for 
their extra cost in open-road mileage 
gains. On a few models, optional axle 
ratios are available which will aid econ- 
omy. Aside from these considerations, 
lower operating costs must depend 
only on the possibly greater ability of 
the relatively unchanged 1938 models 
to keep out of the shop. 


A* MMARY of the _ important 
changes on each chassis model 
follows, in a form which may conve- 
niently be compared with the 1937 
ratings (March and April Reports). 

In general, a higher price buys bet- 
upholstery 
fabrics and springs, more ornament, 
more attention to details of body trim, 
and often better sound and heat in- 
sulation. 

Mechanically, a higher price usually 
means a heavier and more powerful 
car, with more complex, often “auto- 
matic,” mechanisms intended to bring 
easier, smoother, or quieter operation. 
better riding, and longer life (though 
hardly ever more miles per dollar of 


cost). 


ter or more expensive 


Such things come under the head of 
“intangible values” and must—beyond 
a certain reasonable standard—be 
weighed by each buyer for himself. 
The 1938 cars will be tested, rated, 
and more fully described later. 

Last year’s comments will probably 
hold in general on the lower- and 
medium-priced cars (under $1,100) 
for 1938. Buyers will find normal serv- 
ice requirements adequately filled by 
the Plymouth Business models with 
Economy Equipment, the Ford 60, o1 
the Willys. 
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General Motors. A\! lines up to 
Cadillac 60 Special, with the exception 
of Chevrolet, carry essentially the same 
Fisher “Unisteel” body, with trifling 
differences in seat widths, heights, and 
lez room. These “Unisteel” bodies, 
now in their second year, appear to 
have given satisfaction except for some 
of the 
regulators, frames, sealing grommets. 


hardware in them—window 
The Chevrolet body has been increased 
in rear-seat width, though the measure- 
ment is still below standard for the in 
dustry. Vision is generally fair to the 
rear (in some cases improved}, aver- 
age through the windshield, but in 
most cases badly obstructed by a thick 
pillar and large pillar-to-roof curves. 


Mechanically, General Motors lines 
difler widely, not to say contradictor 
ily, but all except Chevrolet have link- 
parallelogram coil-spring front suspen- 
sion—in other words, unenclosed Knee 
Action. The badly exposed bearings 
are harder and more carefully sealed 
from dirt. 

All bodies except Chevrolet have 
ample luggage space accessible from 
the rear even without a trunk. Chevro- 
let 2- and 4-door sedans carry the tire 


exposed, and have luggage space 
reached by pulling up the rear seat; 
$20 must be spent for a trunk to obtain 
the storage convenience of other cars. 

Chevrolet. Has a new, simpler 


clutch requiring less pedal pressure. 





CADILLAC, LASALLE, AND PONTIAC 


._. . use a lever underneath the steering wheel for shifting. The arrangement is 
new but the shifting method is not. The lever above operates in the same way as 
the conventional floor lever. 





THE ELECTRIC HAND 


_ is beginning its fourth year as an extra on Hudson-Terraplane cars. It selects 


gears electrically and then 


shifts them by vacuum 


The “saddles” 


were attached to the axle. which have 


where the rear springs 


rattled for years, have been eliminated. 
Radiator and grille removal has been 
The 


model continues with conven- 


made easy, < ooling 


Master 


tional front springs and a better steer 


improved, 


ing gear, the De Luxe with enclosed 
Knee Action and a rear-axle gear ratio 
too high for good economy. Starting 
has been improved, and a separate 
starter pedal is now used. A larger gen- 
erator with voltage regulation of the 
charging rate is fitted. 

Pontiac. There are changes in the 
sheet metal, the transmission, and in 
the sealing of the front-suspension 
bearings. Underwheel shifting device 
available at $10 extra. Lowest-priced 
General Motors line with the higher- 
priced type of Knee Action and body 

Oldsmobile. Both 6 and 8 have been 
lightened slightly by more efficient use 
of sheet metal. Die-cast grilles are in 
several sections, reducing replacement 
cost. Mechanically, very little change. 
The line is fitted with a “safety” in- 
strument group, in which the speedom- 
eter and other instruments have been 
brought close to the driver’s line of 
vision and made especially readable. 
Headlight positions are indicated by 
illuminated dials, a good idea. 

Semi-automatic transmission is avail- 
able on either the 6 or 8 at $100 extra. 
Its chief merit is that it provides a 
fourth gear engine 
speed, resulting in life, 
quieter travel, and up to three miles 
more per gallon on the open road. 

Buick. A new piston design permits 
a compression ratio comparable to that 
of other cars, thus giving slightly bet- 
ter gas mileage and increasing the 
horsepower available at high speeds. 
Coil springs are used at the rear, a 
construction possible with the torque- 
tube drive to which Buick has stub- 
bornly clung. They eliminate lubrica- 
tion points and the variable friction of 
ordinary springs. 

Riding qualities are improved, par- 
ticularly on the Special, Series 40. Air- 
plane-type rear shock absorbers, the 
“largest used on any car,” are neces- 
sary to control the springs. Weight has 
increased slightly. The semi-automatic 


at $102.50 


which reduces 


increased 


transmission is available 
on the Series 40 only. 
LaSalle. Practically no mechanical 
changes. The nose of the hood has been 
lowered, resulting in a better view of 
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A "SAFETY" INSTRUMENT GROUP 


. in which the speedometer and other instruments have been brought close to the 
driver's line of vision, is a distinguishing feature of the Oldsmobile. Headlight posi 


tions are indicated by illuminated dials 


the road. Gears are shifted just below 
the wheel; the device is standard 
equipment. 

Cadillac. Offered in two forms: 
a standard car similar to LaSalle but 
with a larger engine having a few 
added details; and a 60 Special, a new 
design (except for the powerplant) 
with no running boards, a tunneled 
floor 17 inches from the ground, a 
lower and wider body. The makers 
have improved the vision greatly by 
narrowing the windshield posts, reduc- 
ing the fillets where post joins roof, 
and increasing the area of windshield 
and windows. An interesting car be- 
cause it shows what can be done to 
improve vision. There is a completely 
new Cadillac 16-cylinder model for 
consumers with oil wells in their back 
yards. Underwheel gearshifts are stand- 
ard on all Cadillacs. 


Chrysler. The same body shell with 
minor modifications is used on all 
models from the Business Plymouth 
through the Chrysler Imperial. Dimen- 
sions are average. Windshield area has 
been increased, but corner posts re- 
main as obstructive of vision as ever. 
Plymouth and Dodge use the same type 
of front suspension as in 1937, with 
conventional springs and kick-shackle, 
by no means rigidly braced against 
steering and braking strains. Other 


a good idea. 


models use the same ly pe of suspen- 
sion as the larger General Motors cars. 

All Chrysler-built models use direct- 
action shock absorbers, steer with less- 
than-average turning, have hydraulic 
brakes with a amount of 
self-application or tendency to grab 
and with slightly more area than last 
year. Handbrakes have been removed 
to the dash. Hoods are longer, head- 
lamps larger, generators increased in 
capacity. 

Plymouth. Minor changes. The 
steering ratio has been reduced a little, 
giving better maneuverability at mod- 
erate speeds. The front suspension is 
the most serious objection to this car. 
(See March, 1937 report.) 

Dodge. Minor changes, including 
reduction of steering ratio. Heavier by 
about 60 pounds, accentuating the need 
for better front-end construction. 

DeSoto. Longer wheelbase and 
hood. Two-piece die-cast grille. Heav- 
ier, due chiefly to a stronger and wider 
frame. Other minor changes. Over- 
drive, $45 extra. 

Chrysler. The Royal 6, in addition 
to the changes listed for DeSoto above 
—the two cars are still fundamentally 
the same—has a larger engine than 
last year. The Imperial 8 has a more 
powerful engine, a longer wheelbase, 
a cross-link stabilizer at the rear. Over- 


drive, $45 extra on both models. The 
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Custom Imperial, with a body larger 
than other Chryslers, has a longer 
wheelbase this year. Overdrive is stand- 
ard. 


Ford. For 1938 the De Luxe and 
Standard series are different in appear- 
ance, leg room, and weight, the De 
Luxe weighing over 100 pounds more 
than the Standard. The latter should 
therefore be preferred by anyone not 
particularly interested in style. The 
60-HP engine is continued in the 
Standard series, and is the choice 
where maximum economy of owner- 
ship is desired. 

Mechanical changes are few over the 
late 1937 models. Body models with- 
out trunks have been discontinued. 
Headlamps have been moved forward 
a little in the fenders and details of 
front-end appearance, instrument panel 
and trim changed. 

The De Luxe series has entirely new 
sedan bodies, is about 10 inches longer 
overall than the Standard. Cast-iron 
cylinder heads are now used on all 
models. A stronger clutch and trans- 
mission were added to the 60-HP line 
during 1937. The Columbia two-speed 
axle will be available at extra cost. 

Lincoln-Zephyr. Wheelbase and 
front leg room have been increased. 
The hood is longer but no harder to 
see over, vision remaining generally 











good. Hypoid rear-axle gears are used. 
Tunnels have been reduced in both 
front and rear compartments and there 
is more head room over the rear seat. 
A general cleaning up and re-styling 
interior has taken 
place. Headlamps have been moved 
forward in the fenders to a vulnerable 
position near the front bumper. Two- 
speed axle is available at about $70 
extra. 


of exterior and 


Willys. Continued with almost no 
changes; but a coupe has been added 
to the line. Rain gutters have been in- 
stalled, road clearance increased. A 
small, simple 4-cylinder engine and an 
easily worked-on chassis make for very 
low-cost transportation if the car is 
reasonably treated. 


Hudson-Terraplane. The same 
body shell is used on all Hudson and 
Terraplane cars except the Hudson 8 
Country Club sedan, which has added 
leg room in the rear compartment due 
to a 7-inch longer wheelbase. Bodies 
have greater than average seat width, 
and two inches more leg room in the 
rear than last year. Front seats are 
nearer the windshield. Hoods are 
longer, sheet metal and instruments 
changed. Rain gutters have been added 
over the doors. Steering gear changes 
have given more “road sense.” The 








WIDE WINDSHIELD CORNER POSTS 


. and curves where the post and roof join, create blind areas which on most of 
the new models are as bad as ever. 
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“Electric Hand,” $25.50, and the Hill 
Holder, $10, are continued as extras. 
Ventilating windows have been added 
to the Terraplane De Luxe (the stand- 
ard model). This car remains a good 
compromise between low- and medium- 
priced groups. 

Super Terraplane, carrying a dual 
carburetor giving better performance, 
is the de luxe model of the Terraplane 
line. Hudson 6 carries the Super Terra- 
plane engine in a Hudson 8 chassis, 
5 inches longer. The Hudson 8 is made 
in standard and custom grades of trim, 
as well as in the long-wheelbase model 
mentioned above. 


Packard. Both 6 and 8 (the former 
120) have 7-inch longer wheelbase and 
weigh about 150 pounds more than 
last year. Rear-axle ratios, together 
with the size of the 6-cylinder engine, 
have been increased to carry the extra 
weight. A long-postponed and much 
roomier all-steel body is now used on 
both “Junior” cars, with differences in 
trim; pillars of this body are of stand- 
ard (too thick) size but vision other- 
wise is excellent in spite of slightly 
longer hoods. Special devices, includ- 
ing a cross-link stabilizer and rubber, 
etc. between spring leaves, have been 
used to hold rear-spring friction and 
motion constant and to improve riding 
qualities. 


Nash. The same body shell appears 
to be used on Lafayette and Nash 6 
and 8. The 1938 grille is stamped 
rather than die-cast. The engine has 
been moved forward to provide more 
leg room (an expedient which has an 
adverse effect on steering and roada- 
bility). Compression and horsepowe1 
have been increased and the hood 
lengthened. Intake manifolds are now 
cast into the cylinder head on all cars. 

Front suspension is by unbraced 
conventional springs with kick-shackle, 
as in Plymouth and Dodge. The Evans 
vacuum gearshift is extra at $30; over- 
drive is $50; a system for heating and 
filtering the air taken into the car may 
be had for $30 extra. and a mechani- 


cal Hill Holder for $10 more. 


Studebaker. The 6, Commander 6 
(a de luxe model) and the President 8 
use the same body shell with differ- 
ences in trim. The independent front 
suspension (planar) is standard on all 
1938 models. Size of the 6-cylinder 
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Prices Prevailing at National Auto Show 





Prices are for lowest-priced 4-door sedan in each line, without trunk when so available. Price changes 


are expected on several makes, but the figures below are the latest available as we go to press. 


Delivered Delivered 


Approx. 
Increase 
over 1937 

Models 


Factory 


Factory* New Yorkt Delivered 


Willys Standard . $ 573 
Ford 60 Standard (trunk) : 703.15 
Plymouth Business .... 730 
Chevrolet Master (tire on rear) 730 
Ford 85 Standard (trunk)... 729 
Chevrolet Master De Luxe (tire 

on rear) ... Lie tiea.s 796 
Ford 85 De Luxe (trunk).. 791 
Plymouth De Luxe......... 818 
Nash-Lafayette Master (trunk) 850 
Hudson Terraplane De Luxe 864 
Dodge 898 
Pontiac 6 916 
Hudson Super Terraplane 915 
DeSoto 958 
Oldsmobile 6 , 967 
Chrysler Royal 998 
Pontiac 8 980 
Studebaker 6 (trunk) 942.7 
Hudson 6 cml 984 
Buick Special (40) 1022 


* Federal tax included. + Without city 


Approx. 

Increase 

over 1937 

Models 

Delivered Delivered Factory 
Factory* New Yorkt Delivered 


$ 630 $ 28 Hupmobile 6 Standard.......... $1045 $1098 
748 81 Nash Ambassador 6 (trunk)..... 1050 1109 90 
767 65 EE eunavsenessees 1078 1125 88 
768.75 63 Graham Standard (trunk)....... 1065 1126 
774 10) Hudson 8 De Lusxe............;. 1060 1130 50 
Pees © CHE 00 ccc ccccscnves 1175 1225 165 
834.75 57 (approx.) 
836 37 Chrysler Imperial (trunk)....... 1198 1245 98 
855.50 73 Studebaker President 8 (trunk) .. 1195 1265 10 
905 410 Nash Ambassador 8 (trunk).... 1200 1265 120 
913 74 Hudson 8 Country Club (trunk) 1219 1276 79 
937 78 Buick Century (60)............. 272 1322.31 110 
959 80 Graham (supercharger) (trunk) 1290 1351 210 
982 50 Packard 8 (ex-120) (trunk)..... 1325 1375 140 
999.50 88 (approx.) 
1011 92 Hupmobile Standard 8 1325 1385 
1017 8 LaSalle (trunk) Sens beh aete 1380 1430 120 
1025 86 Lincoln-Zephyr (trunk) ......... 1408.71 146] 110 
1048 Cadillac 60 Standard (trunk).... 1775 1826 115 
1053 39 Cadillac 60 Special (trunk)...... 2085 2136 
1069.41 72 Chrysler Custom Imperial (trunk) 2295 2355 235 


sales tax. 





engine has been increased slightly ; 
horsepower and wheelbase of the 8 
reduced and the engine moved forward. 

Obstruction to vision by the corner 
posts is particularly bad, although the 
bodies are new and wider, giving much 
more room in the front compartment. 
New frames are stronger and lighter. 
The type of overdrive used on last 
year’s 6 is optional equipment on both 
6's ($44.50) and on the 8 ($49.50). 
A Hill Holder is standard on the two 
higher-priced lines. Evans vacuum shift 
is $30 extra. 


Hupmobile. 


duction 


Hupp reenters pro- 
styled 
car powered with either a 6-cylinder 


lOl HP o1 120 HP en- 


gine. The engines were developed some 


with a conservatively 


an 8-cylinde 


vears ago: body (all-steel but with set 


o« 
— 


in roof). frame. and axles 


are new. 
Seats are too low, particularly in rear. 
and the price range high. Due to the 
weight and the high rear-axle ratio 
used, reasonable gas mileage will be 
hard to obtain without use of the over- 
drive—standard on the 8, $37.50 extra 


on the 6. 


Graham. The line has been reduced 
to one chassis, on a 120-inch wheel- 
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There are two models, 116 HP 
with supercharger and 90 HP without, 


base. 


using a 6-cylinder engine of the same 
displacement as Dodge. Hidden under 
new. all-steel, roomier bodies are sev- 
eral advanced features of design but 
a front 
springs, unbraced against steering and 
braking Front 


suspension by conventional 


strains. fenders and 


headlamps are so placed as to invite 
front-end 


destruction even in minor 


bumps. Overdrive is $45 extra, the 
Evans vacuum shift, $32. The high 
gasoline mileage of which Graham is 
capable is offset by the high purchase 
price. 


Trailers. Although relatively few 
trailers (fourteen makes out of a na- 
tional total of hundreds) were exhib- 
ited at the show, it was apparent that 
a greatly deflated industry is moving 














GRAHAM'S STREAMLINING 


succeeds in placing front fenders and headlamps so that even a minor bump 
can have a fatal effect on them. 
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from the promotional stage into a more 
stable condition. Better trailers may 
consequently be expected in the course 
of time and less high-flown claims from 
now on. 

The several thousand people who 
will buy trailers in 1938 will get more 
sincere cooperation from manufac- 
turers in matters of interior arrange- 
ment, brake and hitch installation, as 
well as in the selection of a suitable 
type. 

Nearly all trailers now have steel 
frames, but wood body-framing pre- 
dominates and the chief insulating ma- 
terial is still dead-air space. Analogies 


to automotive or housing practice in 
the matter of steel exteriors, streamlin- 
ing, “automobile type” windows, heat- 
ing by oil, etc. are not being pressed. 
Nor should such features necessarily 
be preferred to Masonite or Lacretex 
exteriors and coal- or wood-burning 
Buddy stoves (in which refuse can be 
disposed of). 

Unless the 
merely to 


trailer is to be used 
“chase the sun,” fresh-air 
intakes for heating stoves and insula- 
tion in floor and roof are desirable. 
Metal sheeting around and ventilation 
above cooking stoves should always be 
insisted on. 





The problem of electric current sup- 
ply and voltage must be solved in 
terms of the use to which the trailer 
is to be put. The same is true of inte- 
rior arrangement; the usual “dinette” 
with its disadvantages can sometimes 
be avoided. 

Money spent in getting the pivot 
point of the hitch as close to the rear 
axle of the towing car as possible, in 
providing hand control for traile: 
brakes, and in obtaining tires of ade- 
quate weight-carrying capacity, will 
turn out to be money well spent if 
the trailer is to be used for more than 
occasional trips. 





Revolt in the A. M. A. 


A new and progressive program promises adequate medical care 


ARLY last month there appeared in 

the press a declaration of princi- 
ples and proposals for the improve- 
ment of medical care, research, and 
education. 

It was signed by 430 distinguished 
American physicians, many of them 
internationally known. 

It called for a “national public 
health policy directed toward all 
groups of the population” on the 
principle that “the health of the people 
is the direct concern of the govern- 
ment.” 

The declaration may be regarded as 
an open revolt against the do-nothing 
policies of American Medical Associa- 
tion bureaucrats. At its last convention 
in June, 1937, the A. M. A. had re- 
jected important proposals designed to 
remedy defects in disease prevention, 
medical care, and health education. 

That the defects are sufficient to con- 
stitute a most urgent social problem in 
America today would seem to make no 
difference to the rulers of the A. M. A. 
Intent on maintaining the status quo, 
these men have refused to hear the 
complaints of the 40 per cent of the 
population who get no medical care at 
all or of the additional 35 per cent 
who get inadequate care. 


fs: new statement of principles and 


proposals recognizes that adequate 
prevention and treatment of illness 
have not been obtained by the present 
organization of medical practice. Pri- 
vate philanthropy and the best inten- 
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tions of individual physicians have not 
brought and cannot bring even a mini- 
mum of medical care to millions who 
do not get it at present. 

The declaration proposes that local, 
state and federal governments, as well 
as voluntary agencies, cooperate to 
furnish the funds and resources for 
improving medical care. 





The declaration further proposes 
LIQUOR REPORT 
SPECIAL report on wines and 


liquors is now being prepared and 
will be ready for mailing to members 
December 10th. The price will be 50¢. 

While no articles on alcoholic bev- 
erages are planned for future issues of 
the Reports, ratings of leading brands 
will be included in the Annual Buying 
Guide. A special report will not, there- 
fore, be needed by most members who 
make only occasional purchases. 

The report is intended primarily for 
those who wish to have fuller informa- 
tion about the different brands and rat- 
ings of a greater number of brands than 
can be given in the Buying Guide. It 
will be of value to those who wish to 
experiment with and test different 
kinds of beverages. It will include a 
description of methods recommended 
by experts for taste testing. 

The report will cover American and 
foreign whiskies, gins, rums, brandies, 
cordials, and both foreign and domes- 
tic wines. 

Members who wish to receive the 
report should send 50c in stamps, coins, 
or by check for each copy. 











that, paralleling the extension of public 
health services and medical care, more 
funds should be appropriated for 
medical education and research. 

Contrary to assertions by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, spokesman of the die-hards 
in the A. M. A., there is an overwhelm- 
ing need for more funds for research. 
Only when that need is satisfied can 
the sporadic efforts of research work- 
ers be coordinated and enlarged so that 
the problems of cancer and arthritis, 
for example, may be brought nearer to 
solution. 

The declaration also recognizes that 
the standards of medical practice are 
not as high as the A. M. A. insists they 
are, and that the government must pro- 
vide funds for post-graduate education 
of physicians. 

Taken all together, the proposals and 
principles urged by the 430 American 
physicians constitute a heartening step 
that should awaken and rally the 
medical practitioners and people of 
the country to a program of progres- 
sive medicine. 

Dr. Milton C. Winternitz, of Yale 
University School of Medicine, and 
vice-chairman of the committee of 
430 physicians, expressed the feel- 
ing of many progressive Amer- 
icans when he said: “The public is 
growing increasingly conscious of the 
questions involved. Vituperative argu- 
ment [such as Dr. Fishbein’s] will 
amuse it temporarily, but in the end 
constructive modification of the exist- 
ing order must be forthcoming.” 
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When you pay uniform premiums you are not avoiding ris- 
ing mortality costs—you are creating a reserve which 
decreases the amount of insurance in your contract. The 
article below explains this fundamental truth about 


Life Insurance 


Sc the black day in 1929 that 
ushered in the world depression, 
many companies of the “safest and 
soundest institution in the world” have 
been catapulted into receivership. Had 
it not been for periodic transfusions 
by the RFC and the lifesaving mora- 
torium in 1933, it is quite likely that 
many more would have died. 

Against the background of the scien- 
tific principles underlying life-insur- 
ance companies, the high-salaried 
geniuses who guide company affairs, 
and the careful scrutiny and control 
afforded by state insurance depart- 
ments, life insurance failures are seem- 
ingly inexplicable. 

The early history of life insurance 
had been a rather grim tale of profit- 
able exploitation of the human desire 
for decent burial. The failures of these 
first crude schemes, using rule-of- 
thumb methods, are as understandable 
as they were inevitable. But today, 
armed as the companies are with a 
thorough knowledge of actuarial 
science, such failures are much less 
necessary. They arise, not out of mis- 
calculation of risk, but from losses 
incurred through bad investments. 

No life-insurance company need fail 
if it concerns itself solely with the 
sale of insurance. The proof for this 
is demonstrated in the companies’ own 
published figures for actual as com- 
pared with “expected” deaths. 

The average mortality ratio of 230 
companies during 1936 was 54.1%. 
That is, in 1936 the companies col- 
lected premiums for 100 expected 
deaths and only 54 actually occurred. 
Not even during the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 did the actual exceed 
the expected mortality. Insurance rates 
are based on expected mortality but 
death claims are paid for actual mor- 
tality. 

Aside from gross wastefulness in 
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FUTURE ARTICLES 


Cus series on life insurance got 
under way last month with an in- 
troductory article by Mr. Edward 
Berman, author of “Life Insurance: 
A Critical Examination.” 

Beginning with the present article, 
the series will be worked out by CU's 
own consultants. Among the subjects 
to be taken up in the future are the 
following: 


Industrial insurance and the indus- 
trial agent 

Group insurance 

Renewable Term vs. Assessment In- 
surance 

What is the best insurance policy 
to buy? 
Can investment and protection pro- 
grams be combined profitably? 
Is life insurance a good invest- 
ment? 

How to analyze an insurance policy 

“Official” misrepresentations by life- 
insurance companies 

Analyses of specific insurance needs 
(with case histories) 











the conduct of its business, there is 
but one way in which a company sell- 
ing only insurance-protection could 
experience difficulty. That would be 
by a “run” on its funds occasioned 
by an unprecedented increase of actual 
mortality. But with the companies con- 
tinuing to use a mortality table that 
provides a margin of safety undis- 
turbed by severe epidemics, such 
failures are inconceivable. 


HE bitter attacks on the insurance 
companies are being renewed. At 
no time since the Hughes-Armstrong 
investigation of 1905, have they been 
under heavier fire. And at no time has 
there been greater need for clarifica- 
tion in the fundamentals of insurance. 
Life insurance, like any other form 
of insurance, is a social device to shift 
to the community the risk of individual 
loss. For the individual, the time of 
death is an uncertainty. But through 


the application of the science of statis- 
tics, the elements of uncertainty and 
risk are eliminated for the group. By 
consolidating a large number of risks, 
we make what is a grave uncertainty 
for one into a minor certainty for all. 
A large number of people agree to 
share the burdens suddenly falling 
upon a few. 

In this way, the individual risk is 
certain but very small. There is no 
gamble in life insurance. With the 
high certainty brought by past ex- 
perience, the companies know how 
many people of a particular age group 
will die during the year. Knowing the 
number of deaths that will occur in 
any year, the company can readily 
determine what its mortality cost will 
be. 

The premium charged the individual 
should equal his share of the death 
claims plus reasonable overhead ex- 
penses, and no more. What this share 
or premium should be is determined 
by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality. 

This table, compiled by Sheppard 
Homans in 1868, records the prob- 
ability of living and dying in any one 
year. Out of each 1,000 persons age 
35, for instance, the table shows that 
8.95 persons are expected to die. To 
insure these 1,000 people for $1,000 
each would require a premium charge 
per person of $8.95 plus a reasonable 
amount for expenses of operation. Col- 
lecting 1,000 such premiums would 
create an insurance fund of $8,950, 
the sum needed to pay $1,000 on each 
of the deaths occurring that year. 

And once you have paid your 
premium you have assumed your full 
share of the risk. Whether you live or 
die that year is of no concern to the 
company. It expects nine deaths and 
it is immaterial whose -they will be. 


A fund has been created, from the 
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premiums collected, to meet the death 
claims of that year. With premiums 
based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, the company has 
no fear that the yearly income will be 
insufficient to meet the anticipated 
death claims. 

At age of 45, to go on with the 
table, the expected mortality will be 
11.16 among a thousand people. The 
cost for insurance must, therefore, 
be $11.16 per person. As you advance 
in age the probability of death grows 
steadily greater, necessitating a steadily 
larger cost for insurance protection. 
Nor can this increasing cost with ad- 
vancing age be avoided. Whether you 
buy insurance at the age of 10 or at 
the age of 60, the expected mortality 
will still be 11.16 deaths among 1,000 
people 45 years old. 

Regardless of what type of contract 
you buy or when you buy it, the basic 
insurance cost as expressed by the 
mortality table must be met. You can- 
not avoid the increasing cost for in- 
surance by starting early. 


T= description of insurance thus 
far given is precisely the descrip- 
tion of natural premium insurance, 
or, as it is more commonly called, 
the One-Year-Renewable-Term con- 
tract. This contract provides perma- 
nent, constant protection at a rate that 
rises in accordance with rising mor- 
tality costs. It is automatically renew- 
able—without medical re-examination. 
Its cost is the basic cost of all the 
varieties of so-called life insurance. It 
provides  insurance-protection and 
nothing more. It never contains cash 
value. 

But the bugaboo of rising costs has 
frightened people from buying insur- 
ance in this form. They have been 
persuaded to buy level-premium insur- 
ance. Level-premium contracts require 
a relatively high but uniform premium 
throughout life, rather than one which 
starts low and slowly rises as mortality 
costs demand. But level-premium in 
no way means level-cost. 

When a company sells you a uniform 
or level-premium contract, you are not 
avoiding rising mortality costs; you 
are merely creating a reserve or cash 
value that decreases the actual amount 
of insurance in your contract. For at 
death, regardless of the amount of re- 
serve or cash value in the contract, 
only the face amount is paid to the 
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beneficiary. The risk to the company 
has been reduced by the extent of your 
saving. 

Thus, under company leveling plans, 
you are really making two payments: 
one for the current year’s mortality 
costs, and another to decrease the 


amount of insurance at risk. You 
should not believe, however, that be- 
cause your premium remains the same, 
year after year, your cost for insur- 
ance protection is also constant. Un- 
informed critics will object to this, 
will point to the fact that a $1,000 
ordinary life contract purchased at 
age 35 for a premium of $21.42 
will require the same premium at age 
60. This is true. The premium will be 
the same; but the cost for the net in- 
surance in the contract will be much 
more. 

What these critics fail to point out 
is that when you buy a level-premium 
policy, you pay much more than mor- 
tality costs demand. Insurance on the 
renewable-term plan, at age 35, costs 
$8.82 per thousand. But by paying 
more than is required for mortality, 
you create a cash value or reserve in 
the policy. 

These reserves actually decrease the 
amount of protection or insurance. For 
the actual insurance risk to the com- 
pany is not the face amount of the 
policy, but the face amount less the 
reserve or cash value. And in the 
ordinary life policy at age 60 the re- 
serve is $407. 

Despite the reserve, if death oc- 
curred at this time the beneficiary 
would receive only the face amount, 
or $1,000. The actual amount of in- 
surance or net risk is therefore not 
$1,000 but $593. That is all the in- 
surance the premium of $21.42 is buy- 
ing at age 60. Rising costs can be 





FLORI MOTHPROOFING 
METHOD 


TS Flori Mothproofing Method, 
Philadelphia, was listed as “Not Ac- 
ceptable” in the May, 1937 Reports on 
the basis of charges by the Federal 
Trade Commission that this product 
was sold under false claims as to effli- 
ciency and permanency. 

Since the charges have been with- 
drawn by the FTC, Consumers Union 
herewith withdraws its “Not Acceptable” 
rating. Technically, we do not as yet 
have sufficient information about the 
product to enable us either to recom- 
mend or to advise against its use. 














indicated in two ways: one by paying 
more for the same commodity, an- 
other by getting less for the same 
amount. 

And so, as you continue to make 
overpayments, presumably to prepare 
for future mortality costs, you cut 
down the insurance in your contract 
and relieve the company of the risk. 
The policyholder rapidly becomes his 
own insurance company. The company 
becomes less and less an insurance 
company and more and more a bank. 


E NOW come to the crux of 
W ihe insurance controversy. Few 
people—not excepting most com- 
pany representatives and spokesmen 
—realize that reserves are not needed 
to meet future mortality claims. Each 
year, as policyholders pay their pre- 
miums, there is deducted the mortality 
cost for the net insurance in their 
contracts. This sum is placed into the 
mortuary fund. Out of this fund all 
death claims are paid. That which is 
placed in the reserve represents the 
insured’s savings, the company’s de- 
mand-banking obligations. 

To withdraw money from the re- 
serve a policyholder applies for a loan 
or cancels his contract; to withdraw 
money from the mortuary fund a 
policyholder must die. Not until. this 
fundamental truth is fully understood 
can we hope for intelligent under- 
standing of the insurance problem. 

We are ready for an important de- 
duction. If the mortality table ex- 
presses the natural, irreducible basic 
cost for life insurance, a cost that in- 
creases year after year with the increas- 
ing age of the insured, and if the 
policyholder, by buying a level pre- 
mium contract, succeeds enly in de- 
creasing the amount at risk each year 
but not in avoiding increasing costs, 
then we must conclude that the only 
way in which pure insurance can be 
sold is by charging increasing rates 
each year. 

Since the one-year-renewableterm 
contract is the only contract whose 
cost rises in accordance with the table, 
we must conclude that this is the only 
form of insurance sold. 

In other words, whether you buy a 
term contract, an ordinary life, a 
limited-payment plan, or an endow- 
ment, the different labels should in 
no way deceive you into believing that 
you are buying anything but a one- 
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year - renewable -term contract. Any 
policy providing for an increasing re- 
serve is a policy which combines two 
things: the first, a savings account 
which increases year by year as the 
policyholder pays premiums in excess 
of that year’s mortality cost; and the 
second, an amount of life insurance 
on the one-year-renewable-term plan 
which decreases year by year and 
dollar for dollar as the savings ac- 
count grows. 


yen quarrel, then, between the term 
insurance advocates and the level 
premium proponents is not whether it 
is prudent to purchase one-year-re- 
insurance cannot 
avoid it; no other form is sold) but 
whether it is wise to attempt to avoid 
increasing mortality costs by purchas- 
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ing the “forced savings” contract of 
the insurance company. 

It is precisely because level-premium 
contracts attempt to force saving, 
whether expedient or not, that they 
are not to be recommended for the 
average individual. In these policies 
you guarantee to save a_ specific 
amount each year, and the limitation 
or destruction of your insurance pro- 
gram is the penalty you pay if you 
fail to comply with the guarantee. Yet, 
the insecurity of business and industry 
in our time is such that you may be 
compelled to forego savings during 
years—assuredly this is the 
case with the average policyholder. 


certain 


\ savings bank demanding a guar- 
antee for definite annual deposits as 
the price for its service, would not re- 
ceive your consideration or business; 
why then, should it be considered 
prudent to continue an ironclad insur- 
ance and saving program? Have no 
illusions that such a contract can force 
you to save; the first requisite is 
stability of income and the second, 
stability of expenses—and no contract 
can supply these. 

\ flexible program is essential over 
a long period of years; only by 
separating insurance program 
from your savings program is this 
possible. 


your 


© 
In subsequent articles we will point 
out why it is not only dangerous but 
costly to attempt an insurance-savings 
combination. Also, specific recommen- 
dations of the best types of contracts 


to buy will be made. 
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Suggestion... Warning... 
Contrast 


ro cu: ... Lhave one or two suggestions 
to make. It is rather confusing to have 
the quality recommendations and labor 
information entirely distinct; to find, for 
instance, that a brand of shirt is a “best 
buy” yet is made in a sweatshop. I ap- 
preciate the reasons for separating the two 
kinds of information. However, would it 
not be possible to include in your quality 
recommendations the words “Union,” 
“Non-union,” “No information,” or “See 
labor notes”? (The last would be for com- 
plicated cases like the Donnelly dress 
factory.) This would be more convenient 
than trying to compare two lists to find 
which “best buys” are union-made. I 
would, of course, like to have the present 
labor notes continued, as well. 

Another suggestion, of more general 
nature, is that you rigorously repress any 
tendency to let the journalistic feature of 
the Reports outweigh the technical fea- 
ture. That is, our primary purpose in sub- 
scribing is to get facts, not arguments. At 
bottom, I think there is a selfish motive in 
joining Consumers Union. We expect to 
get our money back in purchasing advice. 
So far you have done very well. I merely 
make this suggestion as a warning against 
possible deviation, not as a criticism of 
anything you have done. Your publica- 
tions so far have shown admirable bal- 
ance. 

It is very amusing to contrast your dis- 
cussion of wages and prices, in the June 
issue, with the attempt of another con- 
sumers’ organization, in the same month, 
to prove that high wages cause high 
prices. More power to you! 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


The sentiment of most members, as 
indicated by letters that have come in 
to CU, is that the technical ratings and 
the labor notes should be altogether 
separated in treatment as they are in 
preparation. 


Exchange of Letters 


To cu: I am a new member of your or- 
ganization. ... Your general purpose has 
always seemed to me to be highly com- 
mendable, and I never miss an opportunity 
to urge membership on all my friends. It 
is only natural, since your method of oper- 
ation is not widely known, that I have 
occasionally met with cynicism and dis- 
trust of your integrity and ethics. I have 
always defended the Union to the best of 
my ability. 

It was rather embarrassing therefore to 
notice this week in three different Wool- 
worth stores that at the display of Em- 
bassy face powder, there is a sign to the 
effect that the product is rated highest by 


Consumers Union for quality and price. 
This certainly tended to produce some 
highly uncomfortable reflections. 
I should appreciate any explanation you 
may be able to give me... . 
R. H. P. 
New York, ms we 


Permission to use CU’s name in pub- 
licity has never been given to any man- 
ufacturer or distributor or retailer. We 
have been told of its use without per- 
mission on several occasions and each 
time the users have been requested to 
discontinue such advertising. 

Because the Embassy display in 
Woolworth stores has been called to 
our attention once before, we reprint 
here an exchange of correspondence 
with the F. W. Woolworth Co. 

From D. H. Palmer, Technical 
Supervisor of Consumers Union, to 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., October 4, 
1937: 


One of our members informs us that a 
Woolworth store in Brooklyn on Utica 
Ave. near Lincoln Place is displaying Em- 
bassy products accompanied with a pla- 
card stating that these products are ap- 
proved by Consumers Union. We have 
never given permission to use the name of 
Consumers Union in this way and must 
insist that such methods of advertising of 
products handled by your stores be dis- 
continued. Your immediate compliance 
with this request is necessary, and we 
would appreciate a notice from you that 
you are no longer using our name for ad- 
vertising purposes. 


From E. F. Jordan of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. to Consumers Union, 


October 8, 1937: 


This will acknowledge your favor of 
the 4th instant regarding a sign that one 
of your members observed in our Utica 
Ave. Store. 

We will immediately make inquiries re- 
garding this sign for we want to assure 
you we have no desire whatever to make 
any misrepresentation in any manner 
whatsoever. 


V oice to be Heard 


To cu: We are so well pleased with the 
first year’s Reports and the annual Buy- 
ing Guide that we have taken the trouble 
to pass a few copies of the Reports around 
among our friends. Result: four new sub- 
scribers—including a doctor and a nurse. 

If each of the present members secured 
three new members, we would soon have 
over 125,000 intelligent Americans cooper- 
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ating to insure intelligent buying. What 
a saving that would make for all of us, 
and what effect that army of us could 
have on the legislation for higher stand- 
ards. 

Would not 125,000 members in a con- 
sumers’ action group just about give us 
our own Bureau of Standards? We could 
«peak to government and industry with a 
voice that would be heard and heeded. 

0. C. W. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


0. C. W.’s letter came in some time 


ago; if each CU member now secured 
three new members we would have 
over 180,000 intelligent Americans co- 
operating to insure intelligent buying. 
With members like O. C. W. to help, it 
won't be long until that figure is a 
fact. 


Agent as Worker 


ro cu: The November, 1937, issue of 
your “Reports” carries an article on life in 
surance by Edward Berman. While I dis- 
like some of the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Berman my principal objection, and that 
of the members of my union, is to Mr. 
Berman’s failure to recognize the agent as 
a worker and to understand his role in 
the agency system. Mr. Berman identifies 
the agent with the company, because the 
agent is a part of the agency system, and 
singles him out as an object of attack. He 
poses the interest of the agents directly 
against the interest of the policy holder. 

The United Office and Professional! 
Workers of America is engaged in the 
widest drive toward the organization of 
thousands of employees of the giant in- 
surance companies that this country has 
ever witnessed. It has been organizing 
every type of employee, including the in- 
dustrial insurance agent, who has shown 
an exceptional readiness not only to ac- 
cept the union but to work devotedly to 
build and sustain it. The vast majority of 
the policy holders of the life insurance 
companies are members of the working 
class. The agent, too, is a member of the 
working class, actively engaged in develop- 
ing his own working-class organization. To 
hold that the agent is the enemy of the 
policy holder is to divide the working 
class, to rob both of much-needed support. 

Mr. Berman holds that the operation of 
life insurance is a social evil. Social evils 
cannot be corrected by the mere writing of 
an article. The achievement of social 
change is not simple and it might be well 
for the socially alert to inquire whose 
interests are being served. Any act which 
serves to divide the agent and the policy 
holder at this juncture can only serve to 
strengthen the hand of those who are op- 
posed to the interests of organized labor 
and of consumers alike. 

Social ends sought for by Mr. Berman’s 
article would, in our opinion, be more di- 
rectly and quickly served as a result of the 
complete organization of the industrial 
insurance agents. It is not sufficient to 
make an isolated reference to the fact that 
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they are exploited. In our opinion, it would 
have been more relevant to state, as every- 
one in the insurance business today knows, 
that the rate of organization of the industrial 
insurance agents is one of the phenomena 
of the current period. Organization, which 
has extended to practically every state, is 
winning the justified support of the policy 
holders, not only in defense of these em- 
ployees, but in defense of their own inter- 
ests. While this conclusion would not 
completely free Mr. Berman’s article from 
criticism, nevertheless it would have indi 
cated that his social awareness extended 
beyond the handling of the proposition of 
whether or not a particular service is or 
is not worth the money. 
LEWIS MERRILI 

General President 
United Office and Professional 

Workers of America 
New York, N. Y. 


We cannot quite agree that Mr. Ber- 
man’s article was aimed at the agent 
as Mr. Merrill indicates. Certainly the 
agent was not singled out “as an ob- 
ject of attack.” The agent is, of course, 
a worker just as much as gny worker 
to whom he sells, and the essential in- 
terests of both are the same; nor are 
they the interests of the companies. 

Let CU assure Mr. Merrill that if 
the life insurance article gave any other 
impression it was due to inept phras- 
ing and not to any intention to identify 
the agent as an enemy of the policy- 
holder. Antagonism exists only as cer- 
tain workings of the agency system 
force it into being. 

As for the UO&PW’s drive to organ- 
ize insurance agents, CU wishes that 
all the success so important an under- 
taking deserves. 


Homecoming 


TO cu: Some months ago we allowed our 
membership in CU to lapse. We feel that 
this was a great mistake, and we want to 
take this opportunity of rectifying the error 
as well as of telling you some reasons why 
we are doing so. 

In the first place we believe that the un 
compromising stand you have taken against 
patent medicine fakers, lying advertisers, 
deceptive packaging, and tricks of all kinds 
designed to milk consumers has been, in the 
last analysis, the first sincere, organized 
effort to protect the consumer in America 
who must buy on the open market. 

Secondly, you have, to your great credit. 
gone out of and beyond any narrow defini- 
tion of the activities of CU in your ad- 
mirable fight against the New York milk 
trust in its attempts to snatch pennies from 
the thin purses of New York’s struggling, 
under-privileged population. 

Thirdly, you have shown that you really 
mean to represent and prosecute the TRUE 
interest of consumers in your unqualified 





stand in favor of organized labor. And this 
is where at least one other “consumers” 
organization shows its true despicable in 
tentions in its attack on organized labor, 
and on progressive democratic forces in 
America. 

Fourthly, you have rarely failed to give 
accurate, detailed, complete information in 
the Reports. This is to say you have told the 
“truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Fifthly, how, when we hardly buy any 
thing without consulting either Buying 
Guide or Reports, can we do without you? 

We can’t. So here is our $3. We agree to 
keep confidential all material so desig- 
nated. Bring us back into the fold. 

B. G. and D. ¢. 


Lake Bluff, Il. 
All is forgiven. Welcome back. 


Hope Realized 


To cu: I hope you will have in the Decem 
ber Reports a good little sales talk regarding 
membership in CU as a Christmas gift... . 
If you could arrange to have a little gift 
card to send out, it would be fine. I hope 
to have several gift subscriptions this year. 

RE2. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


We are pleased to refer E. L. C.- 
and all other CU members—to the gift 
coupon bound into this issue, and to 
the sales talk on the back cover. 


Light on Labor , 


To cu: ... We particularly like your 
labor notes and hope they are not only 
continued but increased. I know that most 
of the buying that I have done has been 
with only a faint hope that I wasn’t buying 
goods manufactured by sweatshop labor. 
Such information is impossible to get and 
it should be made known. 

I work for one of the companies yeu 
have rated and although I know the con- 
ditions thoroughly at the plant where | 
work, I do not know if they are better or 
worse than at the other plant of the com 
pany. The wages have been raised to keep 
the workers from organizing but the 
speedup system had been put into such 
strong effect that altho the base rate has 
been raised they nevertheless pack canned 
vegetables for less per case! 

The espionage system prevails and be- 
cause I work in the office instead of out 
in the plant, I am supposed to feel allied 
with the company enough to repeat what 
any of the workers are foolish enough to 
say in my hearing (needless to say, | 
don’t hear anything). Last year, when 
labor trouble was felt imminent, city 
police were hired by the company and the 
sup’t’s office looked like an arsenal... . 


For obvious reasons, CU cannot give 
the name or address of this member. 
His letter appears here because of the 
direct light it throws on the reasons 
and the need for CU’s labor notes. 
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’s Laboratory Fund 


As this issue goes to press work is being started on 
the first unit of CU’s new laboratories, financed by 
small contributions from several thousand members. 
The goal: a consumer laboratory working solely in the 
interest of American consumers. First cost: $20,000. 


— recent deaths of 
more than ninety per- 


sons who used a drug 
containing a poisonous 


(elixir of sul- 
fanilamide—see the No- 
1937, Reports) 


underline the 


solvent 


vember, 
pressing 
need for protection of 
consumers. Again it be- 
comes clear that manufac- 
turers cannot be relied 
upon to ensure either the 
worth or the safety of 
their products. 

Inadequate Jederal and 
state laws do not provide 
protection, nor is there 
any likelihood now that 
legislation strong enough 
to eliminate worthless and 
dangerous products from 
the market will be passed 
by Congress. 

The job of protection 
is placed squarely on the 
shoulders of organized consumers 
themselves. 

Because of their spectacular nature. 
the sulfanilamide deaths have aroused 
a strong public reaction. But there are 
other products now on the market 
which have been responsible for far 
greater damage and for many more 
deaths. 

Consumers Union has already taken 
up the battle on some of these. Note- 
worthy is the « ampaign against the use 
of mineral-oil nose drops—a source of 
fatal 


tests made it possible to warn mothers 


pneumonia. Consurrers Union 
against the use of specific brands of 
these nose drops for their children’s 
colds. 

Consumers Union has warned against 
products containing aminopyrine, and 
again its laboratory tests made it pos- 
sible to put the warning in terms of 
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. using @ measuring pipette preparatory to tests for differences be 


{ and Grade B milk. More specialized tests have been done 
by CU’s consultants and by outside laboratories acting under CU's 
supervision. It is CU’s hope to bring as much routine testing as possible 
nto its own laboratories. But specialists will, of course, continue to do sold at low 

much testing for which they are specially equipped. 


brand names, so that consumers could 


protect themselves against a drug 
which has caused more than 1,500 


known deaths. 

We have made only a small begin- 
ning in providing this kind of protec- 
tion for consumers. Hundreds of pro- 
prietary nose drops should have been 
tested instead of about twenty. And 
hundreds of headache and pain tablets 
should have been subjected to labora- 
tory analysis to determine whether they 
contained aminopy rine. 


UMEROUS other products, too 
N patent medicines suspected of con- 
taining harmful drugs (the law doesn’t 
prohibit the sale of harmful drugs: it 
prohibits only their misbranding), 
food products likely to contain danger- 
ous contaminants introduced as insec- 


ticides in the process of production 


need to be taken into 
the laboratory and an- 
alyzed. 

Many problems, such as 
these, which vitally affect 
consumers welfare await 
solution. A long step will 
been taken toward 
when Con- 


have 
the solution 
sumers Union has labora- 
tories which will compare 
favorably with the labora- 
tories that manufacturers 
and government agencies 
are able to maintain. 

If contributions are suf- 
ficient, a laboratory unit 
will be provided for work 
nutritional 

example, 
there is good reason to be- 
lieve that some cod-liver 
oils. particularly — those 


on pressing 
subjects. For 


prices—to 
poor families. where extra 
vitamin supplies are most 
needed—are almost worthless as sources 
of vitamins. Numerous other products 
are being sold with vitamin claims. A 
laboratory equipped for biological 
work and able to put such claims to the 
test could make a contribution to the 
public welfare infinitely greater than 
the thousands of dollars required to 
equip and maintain such a laboratory. 

Consumers Union's present labora- 
tory has been adequate only for rela 
tively simple tests. Its deficiences have 
been overcome by the use of an out- 
side chemical laboratory where three 
CL sstaff their 


work; by the invaluable assistance of 


chemists have done 
more than two hundred outside con- 
sultants; and by the employment of 
several of the country’s leading com- 
mercial laboratories. 

The outside chemical laboratory is 

i re . i 

no longer sufficient for CU's increasing 
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needs, and provision must be made for 
carrying on the chemical tests. It is 
also desirable that a larger proportion 
of the routine testing of many products 
be done in our own laboratories. This 
does not reduce the need that Con- 
sumers Union will always have for the 
expert assistance of its consultants, or 
the necessity for testing many prod- 
ucts with special types of equipment in 
outside laboratories. 


ryyo set up a fully-equipped chemical 

I laboratory and purchase the equip- 
ment for doing a limited amount of 
testing in the textile and appliance 
field, $20,000 is needed. The amount 
that any member will contribute should 
soon be made up by the savings he 
has made and will continue to make by 
following Consumers Union Reports 
recommendations. Certainly a member 
who is using the Reports only infre- 
quently must have saved as much, on 
the average, as $25 a year on his pur- 
chases. 

From its very beginning, early in 
1936, CU has never, until the present. 
made any appeal for funds. With the 
help of its numerous able consultants 
it has done a technical job of great 
magnitude, and to judge from the re- 
sponses of CU members it has done the 
job well. Building itself up with virtu- 
ally no resources but members’ fees, it 
has demonstrated that it can do an 
honest and competent job for Amer- 
ican consumers. 

As a successful organization and on 
the basis of its accomplishments, Con- 
sumers Union has now gone to its mem- 
bers for the funds to provide labora- 
tory facilities which cannot be financed 
out of the small members’ fees. Con- 
sumers Union will welcome contribu- 
tions of any size, whether in the amount 
of 10c or $1,000, with only one pro- 
vision: it will not knowingly accept 
money from any manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or other interest in any way 
commercially concerned with consum- 
ers’ goods. 

e 

Vembers who have not already sent 
in their contributions are urged to do 
so. 1f you are a member of a womans 
club, a trade-union, or any similar 
group, you might suggest a group 
donation to Consumers Union’s labora- 
tory fund. Make your contribution 
your Christmas gijt to American con- 
sumers—and to yourself. 


December, 1937 


CU’s Laboratories 


Some of the Special Equipment Needed for 


Centrifuge ............ $1300 Spectroscopic Room ... .35000 

Glass Electrode and Food Laboratory 
eee 400 Equipment .......... 1000 

Water Thermostat ...... 500 Vitamin Assay 

Refractometer ......... 250 Equipment .......... 5000 

Photomicrographic Pressure and Vacuum 
Equipment .......... 550 Equipment .......... 800 

Colettetes anil Saccharimeter ......... 550 
Nephelometer ........ 250 Electrical Equipment 2000 


WITH THIS MACHINE 


textiles are tested for tensile strength. Such machines are expensive ; this one 
cost a CU consultant about $600. Comparable equipment is needed for other tex 
tile tests, for tests of electric appliances, etc. But the most pressing need is for 
chemical and biological equipment for the testing of foods and drugs. And this 
equipment is the most expensive of all. See listing of specific prices above 
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33 Brands of Cigars 


tested by a tobacco expert for taste and aroma 


little 
y Christmas seals and red ribbon, 


look 


impressive as a good cigar. This re- 


NIVEN a cellophane. some 


a bad cigar will every bit as 
port on 33 widely sold brands is de- 
signed to tell cigar-giving CU members 
what to look for beyond the trim- 
mings, and the cigar-givers’ friends 
what to expect. 

The advertising of cigars is about 
on a par with advertising in general 
(remember Cremo’s “spit is a horrid 
word” campaign?). At the moment, 
White Owl is leading the parade with 
luscious close-ups showing that we no 
longer need to choose between cigars 
and kisses, for “Cigars [White Owls] 
and Kisses Now Go Together.” To 
support this radical point, White Owl 
calls in our old friend “Science” in 
the form of a “sensitive osmoscope.” 

“Ten different brands of 5¢ 
were tested by this machine,” say the 
advertisements. “White Owl was at 
least 25°% easier on the breath than all 
the others. After 30 minutes, all trace 
of tobacco odor disappeared from the 
breath of White’Owl smokers.” 

We don’t know whether the osmo- 
scope works as represented; we under- 
stand it is a version of a machine in- 
vented by 


cigars 


a sanitation engineer to 
determine water. But we 
can't see that it makes any tremendous 
difference whether it takes 30 minutes 
or 374% minutes for tobacco odor to 
disappear. It might even be argued that 
the extra 71-minute wait would make 
the kiss all the more pleasant by build- 
ing up suspense. And what about all 
the ladies who “love a man who smokes 
a cigar,” as the ads of another day 
used to say? 

CU’s consultant on these cigar tests 
is a tobacco expert who has spent 
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smells in 
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CIGAR SIZES 


Panatela—Long, slender cigar simi- 
lar to a lead pencil in shape but some- 
what larger. The “head,” which is the 
end placed in the mouth, is rounded 
while the other end, the “tuck,” is 
straight. 

Perfecto—Large-size cigar, 5'\4 in. 
in length, tapering both at the “head” 
and the “tuck.” It is a shaped cigar, 
thicker in the middle than at the ends. 

Londres—Small cigar, 5 in., not 
shaped at the “tuck” but sloping back 
toward the “head,” which is the small- 
est part of the cigar. 

Invincible—Long, thin cigar, 54 in. 
very much like a large panatela in 
shape except that it has a sudden sharp 
shaping at both the “head” and the 
“tuck.” The invincible varies consider- 
ably in size from one brand to another. 

Some manufacturers use their own 
designations for cigar sizes. 











many years familiarizing himself with 
the various types of tobacco (lacking 
an osmoscope, he found White Owl to 
be only acceptable). In addition to 
being tested for taste and aroma, the 
cigars were torn apart and examined 
for construction and type of wrapper, 
binder, and filler. 


Best Buys 
(Order has no significance) 


Blackstone (Waitt and Bond, Inc.. 
Newark, N. J.). Londres. 10c; 3 for 

’ 25c. 

Blackstone (Waitt and Bond, Inc.). 
Panatela. 2 for 15c. 

Bollaci (Bollaci Cigar Co., NYC). 
Panatela. 5c. 

Dutch Masters (Consolidated Cigar 
Corp., NYC). Perfecto. 10c. 


Manatia (Corral, Wodiska y Ca., 
Tampa, Fla.). Perfecto. 4%4 in. 
Clear Havana. 5c. 

Muriel (P. Lorillard Co., NYC). Per- 
fecto. 5c. 

Number 27 Carl Upmann (Carl Up- 
mann, NYC). 10c. 

Phillies ( Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadel- 
phia). Perfecto. 5c. 

S. Seidenberg De Luxe (I. Lewis 
Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.). 
“After Dinner.” 5 in. Mild. 5c. 

Tops (Penn State Cigar Corp., Phila- 
delphia). Panatela. 4144 in. Mixed 
Havana. Highly recommended for 
price and quality. 2c. 

Webster (Webster Eisenlohr, 
NYC). Panatela. 10c. 


Inc.., 


Also Acceptable 


Admiration Smiles (E. Regensburg & 
Sons, NYC). Perfecto. 414 in. 10c. 
Cremo (American Tobacco Co., 

NYC). Perfecto. 3 for 10c. 

Cuban La Primadora (Max Schwartz, 
NYC). Panatela. 5 in. Havana. Too 
soft and too high priced. 10c. 

Dubonnet (United cigar stores). 5c. 
Advertised as “a 10c size for 5c.” It 
is not a 10c quality. 

El Producto (G. H. P. Cigar Co., 
Philadelphia). “Domino.” 5 in. 2 for 
25c. 

Girard (Webster Eisenlohr, 
Perfecto. Not mild. 5c. 

Haddon Hall (D. E. Klein Co., Inc., 
NYC). Perfecto. 10c. 

Havana Ribbon (Bayuk Cigars, Inc.). 
Londres. 3 for 10c. 

King Edward (Jno. H. Swisher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.). 2 for 5c. 

La Coronada (Schulte cigar stores). 
Panatela. 444 in. Havana good but 
cigar is too small for the price. 5c. 


Inc.). 
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La Palina (Congress Cigar Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J.). 10c: 3 for 25c; also 
a Se cigar. 

Natural Bloom (Harry Blum, NYC). 
Londres. 434 in. Short Havana filler. 
we, 

Ricoro (United cigar stores). 5c. 

Robert Burns (General Cigar Co., 
Inc., NYC). Perfecto. Havana filler. 
10c. 

Robert Burns (General Cigar Co., 
Inc.). Panatela. Havana filler. 10c. 
Slendorita (United cigar stores). 

Panatela. 5c. 

Ten Ten (United cigar stores). Pana- 
tela. 10c. 

Webster (Webster Eisenlohr, 
Invincible. 10c. 

White Owl (General Cigar Co., Inc.). 
Invincible. Advertising bunk. 5c. 


Inc.). 


Not Acceptable 


Elektra (United cigar stores). Per- 
fecto. Bad taste and smell. 3 for 25c. 

Garcia Grande Queen (Garcia 
Grande, Inc., NYC). 5% in. Bad 
taste. 5c. 

Orlando (United cigar stores). Media 
perfecto. Bad taste. 5c. 

Rothschild (Edwin Cigar Co., NYC). 
Bad taste and bad smell. 5c. 

Tampa Nugget (Schulte cigar stores). 
Perfecto. Bad taste, bad smell, 
short filler. 5c. 

United Sports (United cigar stores). 
Panatela. 414 in. Bad taste and 
smell. 5 for 10c. 


Women’s 





Stockings 


Some answers to some inquiries from boycotters 


f per following information on wom- 
en’s stockings has been prepared 
in answer to some of the many in- 
quiries we have received growing out 
of the Japanese boycott. 

¢ 1. Stockings marked “Made in 
Spain” very likely come from govern- 
ment territory, according to informa- 
tion from the Spanish Consulate. The 
main textile center is around Barcelona. 
¢ 2. When lisles were fashionable, 
Germany used to supply this country 
with very fine lisle stockings. So far as 
we can discover, legitimate imports of 
these are negligible at the present 
time; there is no authoritative esti- 
mate of the extent, if any, to which 
they are smuggled in. All imports are 
supposed to be clearly identified to the 
ultimate consumer with the country of 
origin; any retailer convicted of intent 
to conceal the country of origin is sub- 
ject to confiscation of goods and a 
heavy fine. 

¢ 3. The American seamless hosiery 
industry has a quota agreement with 
Japan whereby the Japanese may ex- 
port a certain number of cotton, rayon, 
and rayon-and-cotton stockings to this 
country yearly. These stockings should 
all be marked “Made in Japan”; the 
majority of them are men’s and chil- 
dren’s cotton hose. 


e 4. Very little Chinese silk is im- 
ported in comparison with the amount 
of Japanese silk imported. So far as 
we know, it is not possible to say that 
the silk in any one brand is exclusively 
of Chinese origin. In any case it is 
very possible that the Chinese silk in- 
dustry is now under Japanese control. 
e 5. Phoenix and McCallum, both 
union shops, make lisle stockings. 
Stockings marked “Made of Bemberg” 
are rayon. The American Bemberg 
Corp. has a contract with the CIO, so 
that the rayon fiber itself is union- 
made. Since these stockings seldom 
name the knitting company, it is gen- 
erally impossible to find out whether 
they were knit in a union factory. 

¢ 6. One rather flagrant example of 
commercializing the boycott has just 
come to our attention. A store in New 
York City has been selling stockings 
(at 69c) represented as all linen to 
boycotting consumers. An ambiguous 
label allows the purchaser to think 
either that the stocking is merely rein- 
forced with linen, or that it really is 
all linen. An analysis of the stockings 
revealed that they were silk, reinforced 
at the toes with linen. It would be 
technically impossible to produce a 
fine enough linen to be knit into a 
sheer stocking selling for 69c. 





‘THE need of a book to show the plain 

investor what he is up against 
has long been felt. False Security fills 
the need admirably. In it, Bernard J. 
Reis, Treasurer of Consumers Union, 


taken away from you legally. 





and a public accountant of long ex- 
perience, “shows the American investor 
bucking the slick shell game of Amer- 
ican finance.” His 362-page volume— 
written in clear, simple language— 
shows just how your savings can be 


“Filled with specific charges ... remarkably readable” 
—Book of the Month Club Recommendation 


“Competent ... sincere... extremely valuable” —N.Y.Times 


“Startling piece of financial sleuthing . . . of inestimable 
value to the investing public” 


“Blistering”’ —Christian Science Monitor “Startling”? —New Republic 


ieee 
+ CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC. 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 

I inclose $1.40 for a copy of False Se- 
curity at the special members’ price. 


(Please Print) 
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December, 1937 


—Cincinnati Enquirer 





THIS BOOK NAMES NAMES 
AND CITES ACTUAL CASES 


CU members who have occasion to 
go shopping for investments will find 
False Security an invaluable guide. 
By arrangement with the publishers, 
Equinox Cooperative Press, the regu- 
lar $2.75 edition of False Security is 
offered to CU members for $1.40, 
postpaid. The author has waived royal- 
ties on these copies. 
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Toys and the Child 


Some suggestions of what to give chil- 
dren from two to four and from four 
to six years old; with some supplemen- 
tary notes on dolls and chemistry sets 


O GIFTS can cause the earnest giver 
N more anxiety than toys. Aside 
from the difficulties of selection from 
the bewildering variety in the shops, 
the questions of suitability, durability, 
safety, and usefulness to the child’s 
development all arise to harass him. 

The elementary suggestions pre- 
sented here are based on recommenda- 
tions made for CU by Miss Jessie Stan- 
ton, director of the Harriet Johnson 
Nursery School in New York, where 
play equipment is constantly studied 
for its value to the child. Her report 
deals mainly with toys for two- to six- 
year-olds. Above six, the child’s own 
desires — conditioned by experience 
with his friends’ possessions—become 
a determining factor, often at the ex- 
pense of suitability. 

One of the commonest questions is, 
“Can a four- or five-year-old profitably 
use an electric train?” The answer, 
which will not please fathers impatient 
to give demonstrations in scientific 
railroading, is, “Don’t give electric 
trains before seven.” Even then the 
train should be of the simplest type: 
a locomotive, a few cars and some 
track, with no fancy semaphores or 
switches to confuse the child. 


N IMPORTANT consideration in buy- 
A ing any toy is its usability. Many 
a fine automobile has to be pedaled 
back and forth across the restricted 
space of a playroom, with nervous 
damage to child and parent alike and 
no little physical damage to the walls. 

The tricycle ranks high, of course, 
as a motor-development toy up to the 
ages of seven or eight, when it is time 
for a bicycle. Although the scooter is 
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a popular toy and one that the child 
may need to hold his place in his group 
(an important factor), some pediatri- 
cians disapprove of it. They argue that 
the stooped posture may throw the 
spine out of alignment and—more im- 
portant—that the child will push ex- 
clusively with one foot, to the detri- 
ment of the other. If the child has a 
scooter, he should be encouraged to 
use both feet in turn for uniform 
muscle development. 

The average child of four is ready 
for roller-skates. The ball-bearing type 
is recommended even at the start, for 
the child learns more easily on good 
skates. 

A place to keep toys is frequently 
a more valuable gift than any number 
of new playthings. Expert opinion and 
mothers’ experience are that the’ toy 
shelf, which any carpenter or handy 
parent can make at small cost, is pref- 
erable to the toy chest. 

The big disadvantage of the widely 
sold chest is that toys become inacces- 
sible; the child may neglect a desirable 
toy for weeks simply because it is 
buried at the bottom. A special advan- 
tage of the shelf is that it enables the 
mother to teach orderliness, a lesson 





* The cover picture and the other 
pictures accompanying this article 
were taken for CU at the Harriet 
Johnson Nursery School in New 
York City. They are unposed shots 
taken during regular school hours. 





that is easier when the child can see a 
place to put things. 


rP\HERE are many lead toys on the 
1 market and all of them should be 
scrupulously avoided (see CU’s report 
on lead toys in the May, 1936 
Reports). Soldiers, cannon, animals, 
and dolls are commonly found in lead; 
and the small, painted automobiles sold 
in five-and-ten-cent stores should be 
examined with special caution. A still 
greater danger of lead poisoning for 
older children comes from the sets of 
molds for casting leaden soldiers and 
animals. The fumes of melted lead are 
notably poisonous. 

Although lead paint is less common 
than it used to be, some toy manufac- 
turers still use it. Vegetable paint 
should be insisted upon in the purchase 
of beads, colored blocks, or other 
painted toys. Toy automobiles made of 
rubber are the safest kind. 

Toy guns should be given only when 
the child’s play group is swept by the 
G-man complex and lack of a suitable 
weapon would entail loss of social 
prestige. Most children play only 
briefly with guns. Any toy which shoots 
any kind of projectile is, of course, 
dangerous and should not be used 
without supervision. The resourceful 
parent can usually arrange for the sub- 
stitution of other forms of dramatic 
play. 

Not harmful but almost totally use- 
less are the various kinds of wind-up 
toys which often appeal to parents. 
All the child can do is watch the toy 
run, grieve when the mechanism 
breaks, and then reduce it to useless 
parts. Wrecking is not a good habit. 
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PAINTING 


“Above six... 


If the child is supplied with sufficiently 
interesting creative equipment, wind- 
up toys will have little appeal. 

Like trains, Meccano and Erector 
sets are for the child of seven or more. 
The simplest forms should be given at 
first. 

General recommendations for age 
groups follow: 


2 to 4 Years 


Blocks. The beginner should not have 
too many, or too varied a collection; 
more should be added as ideas for use 
develop. Large blocks of the type used 
in nursery schools are now sold in 
most toy shops and department stores. 
A good carpenter can make them 
cheaply from measurements. Holgate 
sets (made by Holgate Bros. Co., 200 
Fifth Avenue, NYC, and available in 
stores) are good but expensive. Less 
expensive sets, also good, are offered 
by the Educational Equipment Co., 69 
Bank Street, NYC, and by Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc., 116 E. 16th St., 
NYC. 

Housekeeping Toys. Dishes, furni- 
ture, laundry equipment, and other 
miniature pieces should be scaled in 
size, if possible, to promote related 


play. 
December, 1937 





BLOCKS 


. the child’s own desires . . 


Dolls. A rubber doll (good ones may 
be bought for $1) with movable arms 
and legs is suitable for both boys and 
girls. 

Balls. Large balls are generally used 
up through the fifth year, although 
varied sizes are acceptable for chil- 
dren of three and four. 

Plasticine. Little supervision is needed 
with plasticine, which gives the imagi- 
nation free play. The regular wet clay, 
available in many stores, is excellent 
for supervised play. 

Scissors. Blunt scissors provide fun in 
paper-cutting. 

Crayons. Small hands need big, thick 
crayons for free use of the muscles. 
Large sheets of manila paper (9 in. by 
12 in. or 12 in. by 18 in.) give the 
artist space for substantial creations. 
Hammers. The bingo-bed hammer set 
will satisfy the very small child’s desire 
to hammer. (Pegs are set in round 
holes and pop through on the under 
side when pounded with a small 
wooden mallet.) For the older child, 
a real hammer with big-headed nails 
should be used. The more ambitious 
youngster will need to be discouraged 
from fastening down the oriental rug 
or studding plaster walls. 








HOUSEKEEPING 


. . . become a determining factor .. .” 


Trains. Up to four, the child will be 
satisfied with interlocking 
trains of simplified design. 


wooden 


Wagons. Outdoor toys such as wagons 
and wheelbarrows contribute much to 
the child’s play when there is enough 
space for their use. 

Push-and-Pull Toys. These are pleas- 
ing to children of two and three. 


Kiddie Kars. Popular with two- and 
three-year-olds, kiddie kars should 
have pedals. Those that are pushed by 
the feet may contribute to weakened 
arches. Select a model that is well bal- 
anced and has wide pedals. 


Wooden Beads. At three or younger 
the child will learn to string the inch 
size on shoe laces. Older children may 
have the half-inch size. 

Musical Instruments. A tambourine, 
a small drum and clappers are suit- 
able. Avoid elaborate toys requiring 
physical effort that will distract the 
child from the rhythms he will try to 
create. 


4 to 6 Years 


The child in this group retains his 
interest in blocks, housekeeping toys, 
and dolls. He begins to use his toys 
relatedly: automobiles in block gar- 
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ages, animals in block barns. An in- 


dramatic play 
widens the field for toy selection. 
Tools. Carpentry may be profitably 
undertaken with adult supervision. 
The equipment consists of a good, 
small hammer with a broad head; a 
good child’s saw, and nails and boards. 
The child will satisfy his desire to 
make things by building, for example, 
a car out of a single piece of wood 
with wheels of button molds (sold in 
the notions department of almost any 
store). 


creasing interest in 


Costumes. Dress-up costumes give ex- 
cellent aid to the development of dra- 
matic play. 

Store Equipment. Playing store, one 
of the oldest pastimes, can be instruc- 
tive as well as enjoyable. 
Scrapbooks. Paper becomes increas- 
ingly important. Pictures may be cut 


out of discarded magazines and pasted 
in the book. Simple paper dolls and 
simple puzzles also provide entertain- 
ment. 

Paints. The child now uses paint as 
well as crayons. Showcard colors and 
inch-wide brushes are the best mate- 
rials. Very large sheets of paper should 
be provided, and are best used when 
pinned to a wall. 

Soap-Bubble Sets. Just as good as in 
grandmother’s girlhood. 

Tinkertoy Sets. These are sticks and 
wooden wheels, drilled to permit as- 
sembly of many fascinating structures. 
Four-year-olds may simply put the 
sticks together. Older children will do 
a variety of construction work with 
them. 

Games. Object lotto, animal lotto, and 
dominoes are about the only games 
suitable for these ages. 





Dolls 


There are three main types and three main sellers 


OU can buy a doll for as little as 25 
ppt And you can pay as high 
as $40, in which case most of your 
money will go for the doll’s wardrobe. 
But the industry does the greatest part 
of its business between $1 and $5. 

Under $1 you get a doll which is 
very small, or roughly finished, or 
poorly painted, or tackily dressed, or 
all of those things. From about $4 up 
you get mainly extra height and extra 
trimmings—real hair instead of mo- 
hair, fancy clothes, eyes that roll side- 
ways, accessories and gadgets. 

There are three main types of dolls, 
so far as construction goes. One is 
made of composition (rosin, wood 
flour, starch, and water), with all of 
its parts molded in halves and glued 
together. Another is made of rubber, 
hard or soft, and with or without a 
composition head. The third type is 
the “soft-body” doll (usually cotton 
stuffed with kapok), which also may 
or may not have a composition head. 
All three types have movable arms and 
legs, a feature which is implicit in the 
doll industry’s definition of a doll. 

Most durable of the three is un- 
doubtedly the rubber doll. The hard 
rubber is, however, expensive and its 
weight is such that, except in very 
small sizes, it may be too heavy for a 
small child to play with. 
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Composition, cheaper and lighter, is 
also less rugged. A well made composi- 
tion doll will stand ordinary knocks 
and buffets, but no composition doll is 
“unbreakable” as often advertised. 

If the doll’s mother-to-be wants a 
baby doll, composition won't figure in 
your choice. Because nearly all baby 
dolls are soft rubber or stuffed, and 
dolls with “ma-ma” voices can be noth- 
ing else. 


_ or not the young mother 
will want a baby doll—as op- 
posed to what the trade calls a “char- 
acter” doll (older than a baby)— 
seems to depend not only on her age 
and private preference but on trends 
in the doll market. At various times 
since the American doll industry estab- 
lished itself in the early °20’s, baby 


dolls have been all the rage; at other 
times the character dolls have domi- 
nated. For the past few years a mixed 
trend has been set primarily by three 
dolls: the Shirley Temple, the Dionne, 
and the Dy-Dee. 

CU has not conducted any compara- 
tive tests of dolls; but obviously the 
appeal of these is based largely on in- 
tangibles anyway. All three have been 
triumphal sellers for their manufac- 
turers, all three have been imitated as 
closely as possible by other manufac- 
turers, and the first two have had the 
benefit (well exploited) of extensive 
free publicity. 

All three also have the “extra sales 
value” which the doll manufacturers so 
dearly love and which doting parents 
should give a thought to. Shirley’s big 
asset is her wardrobe. Every time 
Shirley herself appears in a movie, 
Shirley the doll has a few new dresses 
added to her stock. Whereupon the lit- 
tle doll mothers are supposed to take 
steps toward getting them. 

The Dionne doll has the obvious ad- 
vantage (to the sellers) that it prac- 
tically has to be bought in fives. The 
Dy-Dee, which drinks water from a 
bottle and then wets its diaper about 
fifteen minutes later, naturally requires 
extra outlay for extra clothes, bottles, 
cribs, layettes, etc. The accessory busi- 
ness for all dolls has been pushed 
strenuously, and to such effect that in 
many cases the price of the doll itself is 
much less than the expense of keeping 
it in trimmings. 

Consumers interested in supporting 
the boycott of Japanese goods should 
know that a good many of the novelty 
items that make up these trimmings 
come from Japan. In addition, Japan 
exports about four times as many dolls 
to America as all European nations 
combined. A high per cent of the 
cheap celluloid dolls are Japanese, as 
well as some of the cloth ones. 


Chemistry Sets 


-. + Should be instructive as well as amusing—some are 


"bepress outfits should be instruc- 
tive as well as amusing. And the 
more they cost, of course, the more 
should this be true. But, two of the $1 
sets (Gilbert and Chemcrajt) have very 
definite educational value. In addition, 
they offer as many facilities for simple 


chemical “magic” as do other sets in 
their price class. 

In the higher price classes only $5 
sets were examined. Prices ranged up 
to $25, and the more expensive Gilbert 
and Chemcraft sets of the same price 
were comparable in value offered. 
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Chemistry sets are relatively safe 
for children who can read and under- 
stand the instructions and elementary 
chemistry principles involved. We rec- 
ommend that a child be in at least the 


sixth grade before being 


given even 
the simplest set. The more elaborate 
sets should not be entrusted to children 
in lower than the eighth grade. In the 
use of any set it is necessary that the 
instructions and directions be followed 
explicitly. 

The wood containers for the chemi- 
cals sometimes shrink in dry weather 
and the tops may become so loose that 
they can fall off. For this reason, all 
containers should be left standing up- 


right. 


Sets at $1 and Less 


Best Buy 


Gilbert Chemistry Outfit No. 1 (A. C. 
Gilbert Co.. New 
Contained apparatus and 10 chemi- 


The hooklet 


Haven, Conn.). 


cals. instruction was 


superior to that of the Chemcrajt 
set below. 


Acceptable 


Chemcraft No. 1 (Porter Chemical 
Co.. Hagerstown, Md.). $1. Con- 


tained apparatus and 9 chemicals. 


Not Acceptable 


Buck Rogers Chemistry Outfits (Grop- 
per Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
25c, 50c, and $1. These were much 

less instructive and more limited in 

scope than any of the Gilbert or 
Chemcrafjt sets. 

Pressman Chemistry Outfit No. 1475, 
50c, and Microscope and Chemistry 
Outfit No. 1485, $1 (J. Pressman & 
Co.. NYC). Inferior to the Gilbert. 
Chemcrajt, and Buck Rogers sets. 
They offered for 
magic” (which can be performed 
better with the Gilbert and Chem- 
crajt sets) and make no attempt at 


are “chemical 


instruction. In the No. 1475 sets ex- 





amined, 2 of the 11 chemicals were 
mislabeled—a decidedly bad (and 
possibly dangerous) feature in any 
set of chemicals. 

Both the Buck Rogers and the 
Pressman sets are more amusing toys 
than true chemistry outfits. 


Sets at $5 


Acceptable 


Gilbert Chemistry Outfit No. 6. Con 
tained apparatus and 37 chemicals. 
The cabinet (wood) was designed 
so that chemical containers are held 
upright, and there was easy access 
to the materials. 

Chemcraft No. 5. Contained apparatus 
and 34 The cabinet 
(wood) was inferior in design to 
that of the Gilbert. No. 6. (Chemcraft 
sets priced at $10 and higher had 
better designed cabinets.) The chem- 
ical formulas were on the labels of 
the containers, an advantage over 
the Gilbert set. 


chemicals. 





The Mechanical Toothbrush 


An excellent gadget not to buy 


ATEST of the many victims of this 
L mechanized age is the lowly tooth- 
brush. Not content with making its 
handle crystal-clear, giving it all the 
colors of the rainbow, and arranging 
the bristles in an unlimited variety of 
curves and angles, manufacturers have 
now mechanized and electrified it. 

The Christmas shopper this year 
will be confronted with an array of 
glistening “streamlined” gadgets sold 
under such colorful names as Moto- 
dent, and Zerbee. 
Some are to be plugged into the elec- 


Electro-Massage, 


tric socket, and others are run by a 
spring which the user winds up like 
an alarm clock. 

It is not yet possible, as the adver- 
tisement reader might think, merely to 
push the contraption into one’s mouth, 
push a button, and presto! have teeth 
like pearls. But pending that Utopia 
the advertisers offer such inducements 
as circular brushes oscillating 7,200 
times a minute, special gum-massaging 
arrangements, and an interchangeable 
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brush head for each member of the 
family. The usual price is “only” $10 
and replacement brushes come for 
about fifty cents. 

It is safe to say that the promoters 
of these new gadgets have not con- 
ducted any adequate investigation to 
ascertain the safety of daily applica- 
tion of a rapidly rotating or vibrat- 
ing brush to the irreplaceable enamel 
of the teeth and the delicate tissues 


of the gums. “Do as your dentist 
does” will no doubt be their answer 


to questions. but the thorough clean- 
ing which the dentist gives twice a 





COMING REPORTS 
MONG the subjects scheduled for 


£\ treatment in early issues of the 
Reports are the following: 
CIGARETTES 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
RAZOR BLADES 
COD-LIVER OIL 
MEN’S SHIRTS AND SHORTS 
COFFEE 











year would be neither desirable nor 
safe if performed twice a day or even 
twice a month by unskilled hands. 
The dentist uses a relatively abra 
sive cleanser which would not be at 
all suitable for daily use, and there is 
also serious doubt that the dentist's 
rotating brush would be a suitable 
implement for daily use by the lay- 
man. The recent finding of the United 
States Bureau of Standards that ten 
out of twenty-five widely sold den- 
tifrices excessively 
makes the use of anything more vigor- 
ous than a hand toothbrush by the 
general public especially undesirable. 
The American Dental 
has not yet issued a pronouncement 
on mechanical or electric toothbrushes. 
but several dental authorities 
sulted by CU have stated that such de- 
vices are not safe for lay use. 
Consumers Union advises its mem- 
bers not to purchase any mechanical 
or electric toothbrush; 
and your teeth, too. 


were abrasive 


Association 


con- 


Save your 


money 
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xcepr for nearly universal adop- 
E tion of some form of “automatic” 
tuning, 1938 radios are very little dif- 
ferent from those of 1937. Some manu 
facturers have raised prices. Others 
have kept prices the same and cut on 
quality. In nearly every line the buyer 
must pay a higher price this year. 

Where available (at clearance sales, 
GUC. 
last year’s Reports and listed in the 


those 1937 models approved Wn 


Buying Guide, are much better buvs 


than the current models—very much 
better for people who have no objec- 
tion to the small amount of “squatting, 
stooping and squinting” necessary to 
operate last year's sets. 

Despite claims of new. unique, and 
revolutionary features. there has been 
change this 


no radical engineering 


year. For several vears nearly all 
radios have used essentially the same 
basic circuit. Comparable models have 
differed in value mainly through dif- 
ferences in engineering skill used. in 
quality of component parts, and in 
manufacturers’ selling policies. 

No one manufacturer has a corner 
on the brains and basic designs that 
make the difference between a good set 
and a piece of junk; any of them can 


make much better sets than he does. 


Automatic Tuning 


UTOMATIC tuning, available on most 
A of the higher-priced sets and on 
many lower-priced ones as well, is 
the chief selling point of the 1938 re- 
ceivers. It may be completely auto- 


matic. semi-automatic, or, as when 
featured on sets selling for $30 or less. 
just imitation. 

There are two types of true auto- 
matic tuning. Each features a set of 
push buttons—one for each station. 
With the first type, pushing a button 
switches in a set of tuning condensers 
which have been pre-set to the station 


2F 


A technical report on 


The 1938 Radio Sets 


with value and quality ratings of 35 models 
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represented by the button. There are 
no moving parts but the buttons. 

Although this system is the simplest. 
and relatively foolproof, its use does 
introduce circuit complications, and 
the set will need more expert servicing 
than will one with a conventional tun- 
ing dial. Also. a serviceman is usuall, 
required to adjust the tuning for those 
stations on which push-button opera- 
tion is desired. 

In the second system of true auto- 
matic tuning, pressing a button starts 
mechanism 


a motor-driven tuning 


which comes to a stop when the de- 





QUALITY RATINGS 


The ratings below are of “Ac- 
ceptable” and “Best Buy” sets ac- 
cording to quality without regard to 
price. The sets are assumed to be in 
reasonably perfect mechanical and 
electrical condition. 


Move! PRICE 
Zenith 9-S-263 ........ . .$124.95* 
Philco 3XX 139.50 
Lafavette B-44 94.75 
Grunow 633 ............. 79.95 
Silvertone 57 FM 4688 94.75 
eee 79.95 
a re ee 59.95 
Sears’ Silvertone—4669 38.85 
Stewart Warner 1812 $9.95 
Lafayette B-14 ........ $4.50 
fenith 6-S-222 .......... $4.95 
General Electric F-63 39.95 
Zenith 5-S-237 ed a Carnes 39.95 
Ward's Airline—-297 29.95 
RCA Victor 86X ......... 32.95 
PS WEEE cc uabur.able umes 32.50 
DS . cas ated emabawk 29.95 
PEE 6d cecptaddeaen 27.50 
Ec oe See 25.00 


Kadette Jewel ........... 10.50 


* With antenna. 





sired station is tuned in. Some of these 
systems can be set by anyone who has 
the hang of the mechanics, while others 
are best set by an expert. 

with their ar- 
ray of selectors, reversing switches. 


These arrangements 


cams, levers. gears, and electric motor 

are necessarily very complicated and 
definitely give rise to service problems. 
Also. the mechanisms now used are by 
no means perfected. Sometimes the 
motor will continue to run after the 
station has been tuned in. While it will 
usually stop if another button is de- 
pressed, this lack of reliability does 
not recommend the mechanism to 
those for whom it has presumably 
been designed—people who don’t want 
to be troubled with mechanical things. 

Semi-automatic tuning devices gen- 
erally take the form of a telephone 
dial. The finger is placed within a hole 
marked for the station desired (or on a 
lever plac ed opposite it), a button is 
depressed. and the dial is then moved 
until it stops—at which point the sta- 
tion is tuned in. The receiver is actu- 
ally tuned manually—the automati 
part being limited to the stop. Some 
of these systems can be set by the 
owner while others require the atten 
tion of a serviceman. 

Fake automatic tuning is the same 
as semi-automatic. only there is no 
stop. The station call letters are usually 
placed on the dial so that to tune the 
station the letters are swung to the 
lower side of the dial. The usual man- 
ual control is used for final tuning. 

\utomatic-tuning radios are inher- 
ently noisy. As a tuning mechanism be- 
comes more involved and complicated. 
there is necessarily a multiplication of 
mechanical connections that are not 
electrically perfect (particularly true 
of bearings, etc.), and such connections 
mean noise. 


Noises will be heard mostly when 
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frequency control requires from one 
three additional tubes which d 

ontribute tly to the efficiency o 

the receiver. Thus, in automatic-tuning 


receivers of the higher quality the pur- 
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nal performance 
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25.263. 
; , 
Philco 


” 


«hich 


ts , 


TONE QUALITY 


Ist. in order of merit. 
- 


Consoles 


Philco XX. Grunon 663. 
TXX. CD-Lafevette B-+44. Gru- 
89. Smaller models (‘none of 


ompares in tone quality with 


xe sets found to be best in 


Zenith 


a few 








§ the above consoles Sears 
Surerton 4669. CD-Lafevette B-14. 
Zenith 65-222. Strombere Carlson 
234-H. General Electric F43. Ward's 
firline--297. Stewart Warner 1812 
~ $a j u for tubes and 
r mplexities in addition to that 

harged for the push buttons or dial 
assembly. He gets no better tone qual- 
tv or distance, although the mechanics 
tuning are simplified 
As was re or less anticipated in 
CU's last report on tubes (June, 1937 
Rep. rts there has been a definite 
nd toward the use of G-type and 
glass-and-metal tubes. 
s fro 00 metal ones. It is 
table that General Electric, 
rize manufacturer and ballvhooer of 
tal tubes. has discontinued the use 


the metal 5Z4, 6J7 
ost entirely dropped the 5W4. 
things being equal, preference 


and 6L6, and 


ld be given to a set with G-type 


es (glass with octal base and a cen- 

locating p or with a combina- 
tion of glass and metal (besides the 
glass rectifier and tuning eve tubes 


Armchair Radios 


ANOTHER 


= h = the 
=t—Es bt i. tin 


endeavoring 


the 


oncession to people of 


manufacturers 


popu- 


iarize radio main 
rgument being the convenience of 
yperating the set without getting up 


its of such sets as fur- 


niture apacity they make 
heir main appeal to many buyers 

they suffer as radios from the fact that 

hev send the sound out away from 

he person sitting in the chair. They 

sound bes s 1€ sitting directly 

ross th Also. as the speaker 
affle area are relatively small 

no larger than those in a table 

r mant odel—the tone quality 

will rarely equal that of a good console 

Tone Quality 
\ ORE manufacturers are using 
i 1 methods of acoustic correctior 








ana 
lab 


similar to RCA’s voice 
Stromberg Carlson's “acoustk 
rinth” (featured on the higher-priced 


models last vear) to cut down the an 


“mag 


reverberation on deep bass 


to most radios capable 


noying 
notes peculiar 
of reproducing these notes at all. A few 

anufacturers are attempting to im- 
electrically by use 


which re 


prove tone quality 
{ “degeneration circuits 
duce distortior 


Both of these 
but unfortunately the im- 


features do improve 
tone quality, 
provement Is rarely enough to be Sig 
It is 


im- 


nifieant to the average listener. 
doubly that these 
provements, they are, 


unfortunate 

slight as are 
available only on the highest-priced 
models. Receivers in 


deficient on the score of tone quality. 


general are still 


If radio sets were not tophe avy with 


gadgets, special wave 


a heritage of 


bands, auxiliary circuits, and 


sive dials, all introduced as selling 


expen 


points in past years and carried over. 
could afford better 
plifiers and use larger speakers and 


the makers am- 
acoustically better cabinets. 

In medium-priced sets, all things 
being equal, a good speaker at least 
10 inches in diameter and preferably 
12, a large properly designed cabinet 
with adequate frontal area, plus ade- 
quate tone control, will make for a 
far greater improvement in reproduc- 
tion than will any of the corrective 
features so highly touted under special 
names and even then available only 
on the most expensive models. 

It is these limitations of speaker and 
cabinet size that account largely for 
the notoriously poor tone quality of 
most midget sets and of many of the 
smaller table models. 

Why there isn’t a reasonably priced 
set on the market designed primarily 
for good tone quality is, of course, a 
pertinent question and one often 
raised. The answer may be that radio 
design is suffering a hangover from 
the days when nobody expected radio 
music to sound like real music, when 
isers were content to brag about how 
many stations they could get and how 
far away they were. 

Faithful reproduction could be had 
today, and at a reasonable price, if the 
to do 
without some of the fancy features they 
rarely use and made their 
willingness known to manufacturers 

One of the leading radio trade pub 
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people who want it were willing 


anyway 














lications has recently pointed out the 
need for a receiver designed for local 
reception, simplicity of operation and 
tone quality. Letters received by Cl 
indicate that a large number of mem- 
bers would like such a set. Until such 
sets are made, CU can only include 
in its reports on new receivers as much 
material as possible relative to their 
merits as musical instruments. 

lt has been impossible to include in 
this report, ratings of phonographs o1 
radio-phonograph combinations. Cl 
plans to cover this field as soon as 


time and funds permit. 


Communications-Type 
Receivers 


{ on sensitivity of many of the all- 
wave radios available today is on 
a par with that of the expensive com- 
munications-type receivers—sets de- 
signed for commercial and amateut 
services where reliability of communi- 
cation is of paramount importance. 
There exists, therefore, no necessity 
for the average all-wave listener and 
the casual short-wave fan to obtain 
one of these relatively expensive and 
specialized receivers. 

For the inveterate short-wave en- 
thusiast, whose hobby is distant sta- 
tion logging and reception, a commu- 
nications-type receiver is to be recom- 
mended on the grounds of superior se- 
lectivity and logging facilities. 


ANY factors were taken into consid- 
M eration in compiling the ratings 
listed below. First, the qualities of 
the radios themselves—tone quality, 
noise level, sensitivity, selectivity, ab- 
sence of image-frequency interference 
(which is responsible for a station 
coming through at two places on the 
dial and for squeals which vary in 
pitch as a desired station is tuned in). 
Second, mechanical considerations 
general construction, quality of parts, 
dial action, cabinet construction and 
Third, 
Fourth, probable service requirements. 
Fifth, price. 


Ratings given below cover console, 


appearance. circuit analysis. 


armchair, table (or mantle) and 
compact models. Compact models are 
those having a frontal area of less than 
130 square inches, and are to be con- 
sidered as novelties rather than as 
musical instruments. Some compacts, 
however, are capable of good reception 


of speech and fairly good musical re- 
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RADIO SET'S INSIDES—TOP 


Vo wonder the repairmen 


production if one is not over-critical. 
Where prices are given with antenna 
equipment, the same receiver can usu- 
ally be purchased without the aerial 


for $5 less. 


Best Buys 


(In order of price) 


Philco Model 93B (Philco Radio and 
Corp., Philadelphia). 
$25. 5 glass tubes. Ac table model. 
American broadcast band. 
value, but see rating below of the 


Ward Airline at 


Television 
A good 


Montgomery 
$29.95. 
General Electric Model F-63 (General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 
$39.95. 4 metal and 2 glass tubes. No 
tuning indicator. Ac only. Small hori- 
zontal table model. Nor.f.,* but image 
rejection good. Selectivity and sensi- 
tivity good. Cabinet work satisfactory. 
2 bands: American broadcast and the 
useless 


relatively police-amateur 


band. 4-point tone control contrib- 


* Image-frequency interference, referred 


to in many of the accompanying listings, 
is preventable mainly by the use of one 
or more stages of high-frequency ampli 
fication (known as radio-frequency or r.f. 
stages) at the antenna end of the set. 
While it is possible to minimize it without 
the use of r.f. amplification, in general 
its presence may be expected in receivers 
not having at least one r.f. stage. 


utes to good tone quality for a set 
this size. This chassis can also be 
secured in two console models, the 
F-65 and the F-66, selling respec- 
tively for $54.95 and $64.95. How- 
ever, while acceptable, neither of 
compares with the 
Grunow 589 with foreign-band cov- 
erage and teledial tuning. Though 
the Grunow has only 5 tubes, the 
tube complement is equivalent, as 


these models 


Grunow employs a dual purpose sec- 
ond detector and first audio tube. 
Stewart Warner Model 1812 (Stewart 
Warner Radio Corp., Chicago). 
$49.95. Ac table model with speaker 
in the top. 6 glass tubes. No tuning 
eye, but a reactance dimmer is used 
which is quite satisfactory—a pilot 
light dims as the station is tuned in. 
No r.f.. but 


broadcast band reduces image inter- 


pre-selection on the 


ference. Has tone control. Good vol- 
ume, sensitivity, and _ selectivity. 
Fair cabinet work. 
Grunow Model 589 (General House- 
hold Utilities Co., Chicago). $59.95. 
5 metal-and-glass tubes. No tuning 
indicator. No r.f. stage, but image 
interference is satisfactorily sup- 
pressed. Ac console type, 37 inches 
high. Two bands: American broad- 
cast and foreign short wave. Tele- 
dial (semi-automatic tuning) for 10 
stations, which can be easily set by 


the owner. 3-point tone control with 
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excellent quality at 3.5 watts to an 8- 
inch dynamic speaker. Favorable ap- 





pearance. 

Grunow Model 663. $79.95. 5 metal 
and | glass (rectifier) tubes. No tun- 
ing indicator. Ac console, 424% 
inches high. All-wave coverage in 3 
bands. Very satisfactory 3-point tone 
control. Power output 3.5 watts. Ex- 
cellent quality with 12-inch speaker. 
Sensitivity good. One r.f. stage. 
Good cabinet work. Teledial (see re- 
port on Grunow Model 589). 

CD Cat. No. B-44 (Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, NYC). $94.75 plus ship- 
ping charges. Also available as 
Lafayette Model B-44 (Wholesale 
Radio Service Co., Inc., NYC) at 
same price. 13 metal and octal-base 
glass tubes, including tuning eye 
tube. Ac console. Motor-driven auto- 
matic tuning of the slow type 
(preferable from the standpoint of 
electrical noise to those of the quick- 
acting type). No automatic fre- 
quency control, but the automatic 
tuning works quite satisfactorily 
without it. Automatic tuning for 8 
stations which can be set by anyone. 
Also available at $87.50 without 
automatic tuning. One stage of r.f. 
3 bands: all-wave coverage to 22,000 

we kilocycles. Satisfactory continuously 

variable tone control with switch to 
broaden tuning for higher-fidelity 
reception. Slightly insufficient com- 
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RADIO SET'S INSIDES—BOTTOM 


> crazy 


pensation for loss of high notes char- 
acteristic of some broadcasts. How- 
ever, on the whole the quality can be 
pronounced excellent. Rated output 
20 watts to a 12-inch speaker. Tests 
show high output with low distor- 
tion. Has provision for phonograph 
pickup. Faults in assembly and in- 
spection noted on 6 sets of this line 
in last year’s tests have apparently 
been corrected in this model. 


Zenith Model 9-S-263 (Zenith Radio 


Corp., Chicago). $124.95 with an- 
tenna. 9 octal-base glass tubes in- 
cluding “target-tuning” eye. (This is 
different from the usual “magic eye” 
and less satisfactory. The target- 
tuning-eye tube can be replaced with 
a 6G5 “magic-eye” tube without any 
circuit change.) Ac console type, 43 
inches high. “Acoustic adapter” 
(an adjustable device behind the 
loudspeaker which may or may not 
adapt the receiver to the acoustics 
of the room; the set on test operated 
best with the acoustic adapter as far 
out as possible in every location 
tried). One r.f. stage. So-called (by 
the manufacturer) automatic tuning. 
(An electric motor drives the tuning 
mechanism but does not come to an 
automatic stop at the desired sta- 
tion. It is, however, a convenience 
and does contribute to the ease of 
tuning.) The dial is exceptionally 
legible, and the receiver well cali- 





brated. A second hand type of 
pointer (in addition to the main 
pointer) facilitates the accurate log- 
ging of short-wave stations and their 
relocation. 5-point tone control with 
satisfactory range. This receiver had 
the best tone quality of all tested. 
Power output, 3 watts—but quite 
adequate into a 12-inch speaker. Ex- 
cellent cabinet work. 3 tuning bands: 
broadcast and short wave to 18,400 
kilocycles. 

All things considered, this receiver 
was the most satisfactory set tested 
and definitely represents the “Best 
Buy.” The same chassis (No. 5905) 
can be obtained in different style 
cabinets, including a table model, ad- 
ditional consoles, armchair models, 
and a radio-phono combination, at 
prices ranging from $94.95 to 
$164.95. These models are all des- 
ignated by the prefix 9-S. The cheap- 
est console is the 9-S-262 and sells, 
with antenna, for $109.95. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of price; where prices 
are similar, the radios are given 
in order of preference) 


Kadette Model “Jewel” (International 


Radio Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
Model 40, $10.50; Models K41, K42, 
K43, $13.50 (depending upon speak- 
er and cabinet). 3 tubes. Ac-de com- 
pact model. American broadcast 
band. Really a good little set con- 
sidering its size and price, but don't 
expect too much. Useful as a gift for 
a child—but not to further his 
musical education—and serviceable 
in kitchen or bedroom. 


Philco Model 12T. $27.50. 5 glass 


tubes. Ac compact. American broad- 
cast band. A well made and depend- 
able receiver. A fairly good value. 


Ward’s Airline Cat. No.—297 (Mont- 


gomery Ward). $29.95 plus ship- 
ping charges. 7 tubes—5 metal and 
2 glass—including tuning eye. Ac 
horizontal table type. This radio was 
received in poor condition, showing 
evidence of having been returned by 
a previous purchaser. The celluloid 
dial slipped around, and the vernier 
tuning knob (a useless supplement 
to the regular manual knob) was 
very noisy in action. Fake automatic 
tuning. However, if one could be ob- 
tained in satisfactory condition it 
would be a “Best Buy,” and repre- 
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Sears’ 


sent the highest value of those tested 
in its price class. No r.f., but image 
interference is fairly well sup- 
pressed. Good tone, adequate tone 
control and very good sensitivity. 
Some speaker rattle, but probably 
characteristic of the individual set 
under test. 2 bands: broadcast and 
foreign short wave. Also available in 
type, Model 497, at 
$37.95, but at this price not com- 
parable to the Sears Roebuck table 
model at $38.85. 

RCA Victor Model 86X (RCA Mfg. 
Corp., Camden, N. J.). $32.95. 6 
metal-and-glass tubes including recti- 
fier and 1 ballast tube. Ac-de com- 
pact type. Sensitivity excellent, 
though image interference is as bad 
as might be expected from this type 
of receiver. Volume ample, calibra- 
tion good (2 bands: American 
broadcast and foreign short wave) 
with excellent over-all performance 
for an ac-de set. If the ac-de feature 
is not needed, the $29.95 Airline is 
to be preferred. 

Philco Model 15T. $29.95. Ac only. 
Same as the Model 12T, except that 
it also covers the foreign short-wave 
band. Not so good as the RCA 86X. 
Philco Model 62T. $32.50. Ac table 
model. 5 glass tubes. No tone 
control. No r.f. 2 wave bands: Amer- 
ican broadcast and police-amateur. 
A good, reliable receiver but it does 
not approach the performance of the 
$29.95 Airline. 


a console 


Silvertone Cat. No.—4669 
(Sears Roebuck). $38.85 plus ship- 
ping charges. Sold in Sears stores as 
Model—4769 at $49.95. 8 glass 
tubes including tuning eye and recti- 
fier. Ac table model. One r-.f. stage 
with very good image rejection. 
Telephone dial. Semi-automatic tun- 
ing for 12 stations, which can be 
set up by the owner. Available with- 
out the semi-automatic tuning as 
Models—4665 and—4765 at about 
$5 less. Good tone, sensitivity, and 
selectivity. Tone control. Good cab- 
inet work. All-wave coverage in three 
bands. 

This radio was received in dam- 
aged condition, packed in a used 
carton. It showed evidence of having 
been returned by a previous pur- 
chaser. A new model was’ obtained 
that proved highly satisfactory until 
it developed noise when tuning on 
the 2 short-wave bands. This receiver 








MAIL-ORDER RADIOS 


N AIL-ORDER houses offer somewhat 
i better values than manufacturers 
who sell through distributors and deal- 
ers. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the receiver may have to be re- 
turned before a really satisfactory one 
is secured, that some skimping in the 
quality of parts may result in more 
than average servicing needs, and that 
it may be inconvenient to secure ad- 
justments. If you cannot afford a re- 
ceiver which costs over $150, want the 
utmost in performance for your money, 
and are willing to risk being put to a 
certain amount of trouble to get it, your 
best bet will be a mail-order house. 








corresponds closely to Silvertone 
Model—4465 tested last year and 
rated then as a “Best Buy.” CU’s dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
sample makes necessary a lower rat- 
ing for this year’s model; if a perfect 
model could be obtained, it would 
represent a “Best Buy,” and the 
highest value in its price class and 
up to the Grunow selling for $59.95 
(Model 589). 


Zenith Model 5-S-237. $39.95. 5 octal 


glass tubes. Ac armchair model. No 
r.f., but image interference is not 
bad. Somewhat deficient in low note 
reproduction as should be expected 
with a small frontal area. No tone 
control on the receiver tested, though 
Zenith literature mentions one. (No 
tone control shown in the circuit 
diagram.) 6-inch speaker. Satisfac- 
torily selective over 2 bands: Amer- 
ican broadcast and foreign short 
wave. The same chassis is used with 
other Zenith (Type 5-S) models. 
priced from $34.95 to $59.95. Type 
5-S_ models priced higher than 
$39.95, however, are not considered 
good values. 


CD Cat. No. B-14 (Lafayette Model 


B-14). $44.50 plus shipping charges. 
8 metal-and-glass tubes including 
tuning eye. Ac, large, horizontal 
table type. Same wave bands as 
Lafayette Model B-44. No r.f. but 
pre-selector circuit reduces image 
interference. Generally good selectiv- 
ity and sensitivity. Continuously 


variable tone control, satisfactory 
quality and volume. Slight tendency 
to howl with full volume on short 
waves. Acceptable cabinet work and 
a good buy if you care for the dial 
design (better look before purchas- 
ing). Has provision for phonograph 








pickup. Note on last year’s tests of 
this brand under Lafayette Model 
B-44 applies here also. 

Zenith Model 6-S-222. $44.95. 6 octal- 
base glass tubes including rectifier. 
No tuning indicator. Ac table model 
with a 6-inch speaker at the top. No 
r.f., but image frequency interfer- 
ence is slight. Good tone and satis- 
factory tone control. Excellent dial, 
facilitating logging and the reloca- 
tion of short-wave stations. All-wave 
coverage in 3 bands. This chassis is 
used in other 6-S model Zeniths 
priced up to $104.95 for a radio- 
phono combination. However, mod- 
els priced higher than $44.95 are not 
considered good buys, unless the 
armchair model, 6-S-239, is desired 
at $59.95, due to preference for that 
type of receiver, or the radio bar, 
6-S-241 at $84.95, for similar per- 
sonal reasons. 

General Electric Model F-65, $54.95. 
Model F-66, $64.95. See comments 
on Model F-63 under “Best Buys.” 

Philco Model 7XX. $79.95. 6 glass 
tubes. No tuning indicator. Ac only. 
No r.f. amplifier. “Cone centric” 
(semi-automatic) tuning should be 
set by a serviceman. 3-point tone 
control. 2 bands: American broad- 
cast and foreign short wave. Console 
with inclined panel and sounding 
board. Does not compare with the 
Grunow selling for the same price. 

Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—4688. 
$94.75 plus shipping charges. Sold 
in Sears stores as —4788 at $124.50. 
Automatic tuning for 12 stations. 
The quick motor-driven type. 14 
octal-base glass tubes including tun- 
ing eye and 2 tubes used in the auto- 
matic-frequency-control circuit. Ac 
console type 42 inches high. Good 
tone (slightly lacking in highs), ade- 
quate tone control, satisfactory sensi- 
tivity on all bands, excellent selectiv- 
ity and image interference rejection 
with one stage of radio-frequency 
amplification. Power output fair 
into a 12-inch dynamic speaker. 
Automatic tuning best set by a serv- 
iceman. The one set tested developed 
considerable noise and rattles after 
a short period of operation due al- 
together to the dial mechanism. 
Some back-lash in mechanical tun- 
ing. Note appearance before pur- 
chasing. This receiver is acceptable 
if a good one can be obtained 
(minus the difficulties mentioned 
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above), but it is not so good a value 
as the Lafayette Model B-44, selling 
for the same price. 


Philco Model 3XX. $139.50. 9 glass 


tubes. No tuning indicator. Ac con- 
sole 42 inches high. 2 tubes in 
automatic frequency control. Semi- 
automatic tuning. Broken band cov- 
ers broadcast and short wave to 
22,000 kilocycles. Inclined front 
panel and inclined sounding board. 
4-point tone control with very fine 
quality reproduction. One stage of 
r.f. Excellent cabinet work. Not con- 
sidered so good a buy as the Zenith 
Model 9-S-263. 


Not Acceptable 


Kadette Model 617. $17.95. 6 glass- 


and-metal tubes in an ac-dc compact 
model. 2 bands—American broad- 
cast and police-amateur. Perform- 
ance only fair. Recommend spending 
a few more dollars and buying a 


Philco 93B. 


Crosley Fiver—No model number 


(Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati). 
$17.95. 5 all-metal tubes. Compact 
type. Ac-de. Single band. Very eelec- 
tive and good tone for its size. No 
r.f. Overheats to an uncomfortable 
if not dangerous point. Developed 
distortion during test. 


Kadette Model 1019. $19.95. 10 glass- 


and-metal tubes. However, these in- 
clude 2 ballast tubes, 1 regulator 
tube and 1 phase-inverter tube. Ac 
compact type, representing a very 
poor value for the money and the 
number of tubes. Selectivity and 
sensitivity poor. American broadcast 
band and police-amateur band, with 
nothing worth listening to on the lat- 
ter. The dial is very unsatisfactory. 
Same recommendation as for the 


Model 617. 


Crosley Fiver Modeis 517A (table) 


and 517B (compact). $24.95 each. 
5 octal-base glass tubes. Same chassis 
also used in Models 547A (table) 
and 547B (compact), both listed at 
$20.99. Ac only. Two-band receivers: 
broadcast and foreign short wave. 
Fairly good foreign and domestic re- 
ception, but not so selective as it 
should be. No r.f. Badly skimped in 
quality of parts. Filter condensers 
and power transformer decidedly un- 
der safe ratings. Set practically cer- 
tain to develop trouble as did the 
model under test. 








Phileo Model 10T. $42.50. 5 glass 
tubes. Ac table model. 2-point tone 
control. Very good short-wave recep- 
tion. It is, however, not considered 
a good value. 

Philco Model 62F. $49.95. Ac console 
37 inches high. 5 glass tubes. No 
tone control. Same chassis as 62T. 
Considered a poor value. 

Philco Model 10F. $59.95. 
chassis as the 10T. A poor value 
especially when compared with the 
Grunow selling for the same price. 

RCA Victor Model 86K7. $77.95. 6 
all-metal tubes. No tuning eye. Ac 
console 40 inches high. Good selec- 
tivity for a set with no r.f. Cabinet 
work not particularly good. Tone 
quality fair, but deficient in high 
notes. Broken band covering in 3 
ranges: broadcast, police-amateur, 
and foreign short wave. The same 
chassis can also be obtained in vari- 
ous table, end-table, and console 
models—86E, 86K, 86T, 86T1, 87K, 
and 87T (these last having 7 tubes, 
the seventh being a magic eye). 
None represents a good value. 


Same 


Stromberg-Carlson 





Model 230-H 
(Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.). $89.50. 6 
metal and 2 glass (rectifier and tun- 
ing eye) tubes. Ac horizontal table 
model. No r.f., which is inexcusable 
in a receiver with this number of 
tubes and selling for so high a price 
for a table model. Image-frequency 
interference and reception very bad 
on all bands. Reproduction deficient 
on the high notes. The speaker rat- 
tles at moderate volume. Tone con- 
trol inadequate. One resistor over- 
heats badly enough to smell up the 
room. Tuning mechanism very 
smooth, but slips occasionally on 
high-ratio (slow) tuning. All-wave 
coverage in 3 bands. Cabinet a mix- 
ture of sloppy and good workman- 
ship. The bottom of the cabinet was 
split in several places. Same chassis 
is used in console and furniture 
models of 230 and 231 series up to 
$155. Widely touted as “the Finest 
of Radios,” this Stromberg was, all 
things considered, the worst value 
for the money of all radios tested. 


Communications—T ype Receivers 


Acceptable 


Not listed in order of merit, but 
rather in terms by which the individual 
short-wave experimenter can choose 
that receiver best fitted to his own 
needs. It is recommended that com- 
munications receivers be purchased 
with crystal filters. More detailed in- 
formation on communications receivers 
will be supplied to members upon re- 
quest. 


Hammarlund Super Pro (The Ham- 
marlund Mfg. Co., NYC). $255.78 
(standard model, 540 kc to 20,000 
kce—other ranges available at slightly 
different figures). This is a “Best 
Buy” for the short-wave listener de- 
siring all-wave coverage, fairly high 
output, and good fidelity. 2 stages of 
r.f. amplification on all bands. 16 
tubes, 8 metal and 8 glass. Separate 
bandspread dial (for fine tuning), 
necessitating careful setting of main 
dial. 

National HRO (National Co., Malden, 
Mass.). $195.60 less rectifying tube 
and speaker. The “Best Buy” for the 
listener interested principally in 
distance reception and accurate log- 
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ging. Tone quality is good at reason- 
able volumes. This receiver is 
designed for exceptional reception 
capabilities above all other consid- 
erations. Single dial tuning allowing 
500 divisions approximately one- 
quarter inch apart. 


National 100X. $147.60. Complete 


with speaker and 12 tubes. One stage 
of r.f. An excellent medium-price, 
single tuning control communica- 
tions receiver for the serious radio 
listener and hobbyist. 

(Radio Mfg. Engineers. 
Peoria, Ill.). $151.20 with speaker 
and 9 tubes. A receiver capable of 
performance considerably better than 
the average all-wave type. 2 dials— 
main and bandspread, necessitating 
accurate seiting of the main dial for 
precise logging. Not quite so good a 
buy for the average short-wave en- 
thusiast as the National 100X. 


Not Acceptable 


Super Skyrider Model SX-16 (Halli- 


crafters, Inc., Chicago). $123. Os- 
cillator very unstable. The least 
vibration caused howling, modula- 
tion, or drift. 
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Labor in the Radio Industry 


A report on vages and unionization 


eee on working conditions in the 
radio industry have been supplied 
one dis- 
tributor, and by two unions—the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), an AFL affiliate, 
and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America 
(UERMWA), a CIO affiliate. 
Airline—This Ward 


brand probably has several sources of 


by one manufacturer, and 


Montgomery 
supply. CU has not been able to de- 
termine what proportion, if any, is 
union-made. 

Crosley—The manufacturers, until 
recently known as bitter opponents of 
collective bargaining, have signed a 
closed-shop agreement with the IBEW. 
The contract is said to provide for high 
wages, and in many cases the company 
uses the union label. 

(CU has not rated 1938 
models). The producer is still identi- 


Emerson 


fied with a policy of low wages and 
anti-union activities, according to the 
IBEW. Some progress in organizing 
the employees has been made by the 
LCERMWA. 

GE—W ages in the Bridgeport radio 
plant of General Electric compare fa- 
vorably with those of other factory 
workers in Connecticut (a state not 
known for good wages), according to 
William Mitchell, research director of 
the UERMWA. This union has been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations 
Board as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for production workers. Com- 
pany executives meet regularly with 
union officers for adjustment of griev- 
ances, and the relationship is generally 
amicable. 

Grunow—Average pay for men and 
women in the Marion, Indiana, plant 
of General Household Utilities Co. is 
about 55 cents an hour, or $22 for a 
40-hour week, CU is informed by 
Harry Alter, president of the company. 
There is no union contract covering 
the production workers, Mr. Alter says, 
but electricians and toolroom workers 
are affiliated with AFL unions. 

Kadette—The International Radio 
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Corp. has fought vigorously this year 
to crush a UERMWA local in its Ann 
Arbor plant, the union reports. When 
sitdown strikes spread in Michigan, the 
company president is said to have 
called his employees together and ex- 
changed a wage increase for a promise 
not to join the CIO. The workers got a 
3-cent rise from a 3l-cent minimum 
and from a 36-cent base rate. Then, 
dissatisfied with weekly earnings of ap- 
proximately $16, they formed a CIO 
union. A rival company union was the 
sequel and the case was referred to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Meanwhile, the company is said to 
have used the current business slump 
as an excuse for laying off members of 
the CIO union. 

Lafayette—The manufacturer oper- 
ates an open shop, the IBEW states, 
but there is no record of anti-union 
activity. Much of the company’s work 
is said to be handled on a contract 
basis by unionized shops. 

Philco—Since 1933 the Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Co. has operated 
under a union-shop agreement with the 
UERMWA. Wages are perhaps the 
highest in the industry. Starting rates 
for men and women, respectively, are 
19 cents and 41 cents an hour; after 
six weeks the minimum rates are 61 
cents and 49 cents. The normal work 
week is 36 hours, and the minimum 
work week is 2] hours. Workers on 
conveyors and belts receive five-minute 
rest periods every two hours. Any em- 
ployee called to work is guaranteed 
pay for a minimum of 31% hours. The 
contract sets up arbitration machinery 
for adjustment of disputes. 

RCA—The manufacturer, one of 
the corporate giants of American busi- 
ness, hired two strikebreaking agencies 
in 1936 to settle a walkout at its 
Camden, N. J., plant. Reversing this 
policy, RCA-Victor Manufacturing Co. 
has recently signed a one-year con- 
tract recognizing the UERMWA as sole 
agency for collective bargaining. 
Wages are about on the high level of 
Philco pay; likewise, a 36-hour week 


and five-minute rest periods for con- 
veyor workers at intervals of two hours 
are provided. Other features of the con- 
tract are: vacation with pay of 2 per 
cent of the employee’s earnings for the 
year; a guarantee of pay for 4 hours 
when called to work; a modified sen- 
iority plan, and an elaborate system 
for handling disputes through arbitra- 
tion after five preliminary steps. To dis- 
pose of the union’s complaint that 
some 500 strikers of 1936 have never 
been reinstated, a supplemental agree- 
ment creates a review committee with 
equal representation from the company 
and the union to pass upon each case. 
The company agrees to offer at least 
“some employment” to workers who 
win their appeal. 

Silvertone—F or several years the 
Colonial Radio Corp. of Buffalo has 
operated under a contract with the 
UERMWA as representative for its 
members. The agreement signed last 
June brought a general 10 per cent 
wage rise. Other features are: A 40- 
hour, 5-day week; two ten-minute rest 
periods each day for conveyor work- 
one-week vacation with pay; 
weekly meetings of the union’s griev- 
ance committee with the management 
(dismissals are reviewed before they 
become effective) ; and machinery for 
arbitration. Silvertone radios are sold 
extensively by Sears Roebuck. Other 
Sears models may or may not be made 
in unionized shops, the company states. 

Stewart-W arner—Both UERMWA 
and IBEW have members in the fac- 
tory. The company is anti-union. 

Stromberg-Carlson—F or months a 
local of the UERMWA has conducted 
an uphill fight against a company 
union in the Rochester plant of Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Co., the union reports. This company 
union was a leader in the national con- 
vention of company unions recently 
held in Hershey, Pa. 

Zenith—The Zenith Radio Corp. of 
Chicago has recognized the IBEW as 
bargaining agency, aecording to the 
union. 


ers; 
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Canned Baked Beans 


Comparative ratings of 19 brands 


S CANNED goods go, baked beans vary 
A little in quality from one period 
to another—probably because the raw 
(dried beans) varies little 
from season to season. Tests made by 


material 


CU this year and last year came out 
pretty much alike. And so they should. 
If the packer maintains the same sys- 
tem of canning and inspection, there 
is little reason for his packs to change. 

Considerably uniformity is 
found in the cans that contain the 
beans. Very frequently two cans which 
look alike differ in their contents by 
as much as several ounces. This situa- 
however, 
provement over that of two or three 
years ago, when there were about 200 
different sizes available. But 
though the sizes have been standard- 
ized—more or 7 
nized units, no system which allows 
for cans both of 15\%-ounce and 16- 
ounce capacity can be considered as 
satisfactory. 

Two varieties of canned beans dom- 
inate the market—the traditional pork 
and beans with tomato sauce and the 
even more traditional New England 
style. Graders for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture judge both vari- 
eties on the basis of consistency, 
absence of defects, tenderness, texture, 
and flavor. Beans scoring from 85 to 
100 on these counts are rated A; 70 
to 85, C; and below 70, Substandard. 


less 


tion, represents some im- 


even 


less—into 27 recog- 


that the 
lowest 


interesting to note 


al 


It is 
three cans having the scores 
were of the plain-sauce variety, and 
that the only other plain-sauce brands 
were relatively expensive. It might be 
advisable to buy beans packed in toma- 
to sauce, when and if the family taste 
will allow you to do so, and to keep 


to cheaper fare than the Heinz and 
White Rose brands. 

The relative listings below hold true 
only if the prices given prevail in your 
own community. A brand selling for a 
price appreciably more or less than 
the price given here will necessarily 
move down or up in the ratings. 





With Tomato Sauce 


BRAND Cost Score 
PER Ls. 
IN € 
Best Buys 
Ritter 7 89 
Red & White 10 94 


Also Acceptable 


Heinz* 13 93 
Blue & White 10 92 


Libby’s Deep Brown 10 9] 


White Rose* 104 9) 
Campbell's 8.3 90 
Libby’s* 7 90 
Van Camp’s* 9 89 
Ann Page* 7.5 88 
Royal Scarlet 7 88 
Armour’s 74 88 
Premier 7.6 88 
Monarch* 6 85 
Phillips 7 84 


With Plain Sauce 


BRAND Cost Score 
PER Le. 
IN ¢ 
Best Buy 

Red & White* 9.7 92 

Also Acceptable 
B&M 10.9 92 
Macy’s Lily White* 10.9 92 
Friend’s 10.9 9] 
Bean Hole 9.3 90 
Co-op 8.6 88 

Not Acceptable 
Libby’s 10.3 83 
Heinz 13 2 
Monarch 9.2 81 


* One can of those tested was slack filled 
below labeled weight. 





Canned Salmon 


There is practically no correlation between price and quality 


HE housewife may pay 12 cents a 
fe for canned salmon, or she 
may pay 58 cents. But tests of 43 
brands show that there is practically 
no correlation between price and qual- 
ity. Several of the most expensive 
brands are rated as Grade C or D, 
and one of the cheapest brands ranks 
close to the top. 

Lack of rrade labeling is one reason 
for this chaos in canned goods (see 
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November (1937) Reports). Another 
reason is that five generally recognized 
varieties of salmon are sold: 
Chinook (King or Spring) 
Red (Blueback or Sockeye) 
Coho (Medium Red or Silver) 
Pink 
Chum (Keta) 
These varieties are listed in the ap- 
proximate order of quality, Chinook 
being the best, but there is much over- 


lapping because each type has several 
\ Selected Pink salmon, 
for example, may -be better than a 
Medium Red. Only an expert can iden- 
tify all of the species. 


gradations. 


rH VERE is no governmental scoring 
i ete’ for salmon. But a scoring 
system, taking into account the impor- 
tant quality factors, has been worked 
out for CU’s tests. Equal weights were 
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“color,” and “texture,” which account 
for 70 points out of the total 100 in 
the grading. 

It is also important that there be 
enough oil to provide a fine, moist 
product. This is up to the fish, and 
depends upon its age, its diet, and the 
stage of spawning when it is caught. 


given to filling of the can, cleaning of of all waste material. There should 
the fish, and care in handling. These not be more than two or three pieces 
points cover all evidence of the fishery of fish in the container. Proper cook- 
ing is indicated by a soft and easily 
crumbled bone. Finally, the flavor 
should be good and the taste slightly 
salty. These factors were appraised 
the headings 


and cannery operations. For instance, 
blood clots and discolored areas reveal 
any bruises, or marks made by the 
pugh (fork used in pitching fish). 

“condition,” 


\ good can of salmon should be free under 





Canned Salmon 


It will be noted that the same varieties of several brands are listed under two classifications. These include 
Libby’s Red Chinook, Rose-Dale Medium Red, Libby’s Fancy Red Alaska, Del Monte Alaska Red Sockeye, Sul- 
tana Red. So far as the buyer can tell, they are differentiated only by size of can. But with all except Libby's 
Red Chinook, the smaller size had a higher rating. 


BRAND & 
VARIETY 


CAN Cost | 
Oz. per Ls. | 


GRADE A (Excellent) 


BRAND & CAN 
VARIETY ¢ 


Icy Point Pink (Skinner & Eddy Corp.) 

Cold Stream Alaska Pink (A&P) 

Old Judge Fancy Red (R. C. Williams 
& Co.) 

Shurfine Red Alaska Sockeye (National 
Grocers, Inc.) 

Libby’s Red Chinook (Libby, McNeill & 
Libby) 

Rose-Dale Medium Red (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby) 

Libby’s Fancy Red Alaska 
McNeill & Libby) 

Del Monte Alaska Red Sockeye (Calif. 
LD ct nthinedceneapauaekeneees 

Sweet Girl Red (Sterling Food Prod., 


North Bay Pink (Wesco Foods Co.).... 

Golden Shore Alaska Chum (Whitney & 
Co.) 

Deming’s Pink (Pacific American Fish- 
NE inn re oh akdhh mtiieinss 

Rose-Dale Medium Red (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby) 

Sultana Red (A&P) 

—e Pink (Pacific American Fisheries, 
ne.) 

Some Strike Alaska Medium Red (Nakat 
| PERRET Se oes 

McGovern’s Best Fancy Alaska Pink 
(McGovern & McGovern) 

Del Monte Alaska Red Sockeye (Calif. 
Ps CLD cncédWlexteedstvcebauunae 

Libby’s Alaska Sockeye (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby) 


Perfect Strike Alaska Chum (A&P) 
Repeater Select Alaska (P. E. Harris & 
Co.) 


Happy Vale Pink (Emery Food Co.).... 

Lily Pink (Alaska Packers Assn.)...... 

Black Top Select Pink (Kelley-Clarke Co.) 

Bonnie Best Pink (Younglove Grocery 
Co.) 

Fighting (R. C. Williams & Co.)........ 


16 


73 
‘4 


42.4 | 


42.7 


45.4 | 


Sultana Red (A&P) 

Macy’s Lily White Fancy Chinook (R. H. 
TE 8 errr 

Crescent (R. C. Williams & Co.)........ 

Royal Scarlet Columbia River (R. C. 
,  -— 2 i a 

Kinney’s Columbia River Salmon Steak 
(Columbia River Packers) 

Bumble Bee Columbia River (Columbia 
River Packers) 

White Rose Columbia River Chinook 
(Seeman Bros.) 

White Rose Blue Back (Seeman Bros.) .. 

Savoy Fanciest Red (Steele-Wedeles Co.) 

Holly Columbia River (Columbia River 
Packers) 


GRADE B (Fair) 


16 


13 
13 


American Home (National Tea Co.).... 
Argo Red (Alaska Packers Assn.)...... 
Jack Frost Red Alaska Sockeye (Red Sal- 
i EE ERD cccensescacseennes 
Oh-Boy Fancy Red Alaska Sockeye 
I cee ctecahonee 
Red Feather Alaska Red Sockeye (Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc.) ............ 
Iris Fancy Red Alaska Sockeye (Haas, 
OS ee ree 
Red & White Alaska Red Sockeye (Red 
ko 8 ee 
Libby’s Fancy Red Alaska (Libby, 
McNeill & Libby) 
Macy’s Lily White (Alaska Red (R. H. 
Macy & Co.) 
Premier Fancy Blue Back (Francis H. 
OT 2 Rr ee eye 


GRADE C (Poor) 


Country Club Fancy Alaska Red (Kroger 
Gree. and Baking Co.)............-... 

Co-op Red Alaska (Central Cooperative 
Wholesale) 

Silver Crest Ocean Caught Cohoe (Colam- 
bia River Packers Assn.)............. 

Unica (P. E. Harris & Co.)............ 

Libby’s Red Chinook (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby) 





* Below labeled weight. 
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CONSUMERS UNION ot UNITED STATES, inc. 


NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION OF 


CONSUMERS 


Officers 
COLSTON E. WARNE .. . . « « President ROBERT A. BRADY . Vice-President 
JAMES GILMAN... . . . .« Vice-President ADELAIDE SCHULKIND Secretary 
JULIUS HOCHMAN.. . . . Vice-President BERNARD J. REIS... . . . . Treasurer 


"pee MERS UNION of United States was formed in 
4 response to a widespread demand for a technically 
competent, unbiased service for consumers which would 
be controlled by its members and responsive to their 
needs. It is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York state. 
Its income is derived from members’ fees and from small 
contributions made by members. It has no connection 
of any kind with any manufacturer, distributor or other 
commercial interest. 


Consumers Union’s own staff of technicians conducts 
many of the laboratory tests and investigations on 
which the ratings of products given in the Reports are 
based. The greater part of the testing, however, is done 
by Consumers Union’s group of consultants—more than 
200 specialists selected for their competence and free- 
dom from commercial bias—in university, governmental 
and private laboratories. 


Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on 
the open market and selected from as wide and repre- 
sentative a field as possible. Whenever time and the 
nature of the product allow, testing is done by actua: 
use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 


For the guidance of those who wish to be assured 
that the goods they buy are made under satisfactory 
working conditions, supplementary labor reports are 
published regularly, based on information received from 
trade union officials and from manufacturers. These 
reports are entirely independent of the technical reports 
and do not affect brand ratings. 


ConsuMERS UNION publishes two editions of the 
Reports—full and limited, both of which appear monthly. 
The full edition is twice the size of the limited and con- 
tains reports on many higher-priced products, as well as 
articles of a general nature, which are not carried in 
the limited. 


Members receiving either edition receive also an 
Annual Buying Guide—a compact booklet giving all of 
the product ratings covered in the Reports and designed 
for quick reference in shopping. 


Membership fees are $3, including subscription to the 
full edition; and $1, with subscription to the limited 
edition. Reduced group membership fees are available 
to students, members of trade unions, consumer clubs 
and other organizations. For details of these fees write 
to the Group Membership Department. 


All members of Consumers Union have the right to 
vote on candidates for the Board of Directors and on 
resolutions on policy presented at the annual meetings. 
Members are urged to appear personally at these Mem- 
bership Meetings, held each year in April. 


Properly utilized, membership in Consumers Union 
can show you how to make substantial savings on your 
purchases—from $50 to $300 or more a year in an 
average family; can protect you from injurious pro- 
ducts, and enable you to go into the marketplace armed 
with the information you need for intelligent choices. 
It is Consumers Union’s purpose to accomplish these 
ends for its members. Criticisms and suggestions from 
members will be welcomed. 





Board of Directors 


COLSTON E. WARNE—Associate Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College. 

GOODWIN WATSON—Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

HEYWOOD BROUN—Journalist; President, American News- 
paper Guild. 

DR, JEROME DAVIS—President, American Federation of 

eachers. 

PAUL J. KERN—Civil Service Commissioner, City of New 
York; Vice-President, National Lawyers’ Grild. 

OSMOND K. FRAENKEL—Attorney; a director, American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

A. J. ISSERMAN—Attorney. 

ARTHUR KALLET—Engineer; Author, “Counterfeit”; Co- 
author, “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” 


DR. CHAS. A. MARLIES—Asst. Professor of Chemical Engi- 
neering, College of the City of New York. 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH—President, International Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters; President, National Negro Con- 
gress. 

BEKNARD REIS—Certified Public Accountant; Author of 
“False Security.” 

D. H. PALMER—Physicist; Author of papers on consumer 
problems, 

JAMES GILMAN—Vice-President, United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America. 

ADETAIDE SCHULKIND—Executive Secretary, League for 
Mutual Aid. 

H. M. SOUTHWORTH—Physicist; Staff representative on CU 

d of directors. 
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IT’S TIMELY With living costs mounting, your 
friends need technical guidance in buying more 
than ever. 


IT’S PRACTICAL Your gift of a year’s member- 


ship will be equivalent to the amount they'll save 
in the course of a year by using the Reports in 
shopping—in other words, equivalent to a sizeable 
check. 


IT’S STIMULATING Membership in Consumers 


Union will give your friends a new insight into 
their daily buying, lead them to a new awareness 
of both their problems and their power as con- 
sumers. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL A gift membership costs but 


$3 ($2.50 if you give three or more). And that 
brings not only 12 issues of the Reports, but both 
the 1937 and the 1938 Buying Guide. Where else 
could you get so much for so little? 


IT LASTS A year from now your friends will still 
be enjoying your gift—will probably be giving gift 
memberships to their friends. 


IT’S CONVENIENT No need to shop around, select 


cards, wrap, deliver or mail packages. Simply fill 
out the order form in this issue. We do the rest. 


T's CONSTRUCTIVE Your gift helps build a 


great testing organization of and for American 
consumers. Today’s Reports are only a hint of 
what can be done when CU has a membership 
of several hundred thousand and the resources 
for testing which such a membership will make 
possible. 


Secen sound reasons why 


A CU GIFT MEMBERSHIP 


is your Best Buy for Christmas 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


GIFT NO. 1—83.00. Under this plan single gift 

memberships are $3 each. You give: 

1. Twelve monthly issues of the Reports. 
(Memberships may be started with any of the following 
1937 issues: July, August-September, October, November. 
December. Please indicate starting issue on your order 
form.) 

2. The 1937 Buyinc Gute. 

3. The 1938 Buyinc Gute. 

For an additional 60c a flexible, black, gold-stamped binder, 

especially designed for the Reports, will be sent with the 

initial material. 


GIFT NO. 2—82.50. Under this plan you give 


exactly the same material as above but, by entering three 
or more memberships at the same time, you pay only $2.50 
for each one ($3.10 with binder). 


GIFT NO. 3—85.00. Under this plan gift mem- 

berships are $5 each. You give: 

1. All of the 1937 issues of the Reports. 

2. The 1937 Buying Guide. 

3. The binder. 
(The 1937 issues, the 1937 Buying Guide, and the binder 
— be delivered together on or before Christmas 
ay. 

4. A year’s subscription to the Reports, beginning with the 
January, 1938, issue. 

5. The 1938 Buying Guide. 


Under all of these plans an attractive gift card bearing 
your name will be sent to announce each gift. The initial 
material will be posted to reach your friends before 
Christmas. 


To muse THE OR ils h FORM L/ 


inserted in this issue. Fill in the gift plan number for each 
gift and enclose the order form with your remittance in the 
return envelope. . 


Mail now to ensure early receipt. 


























